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A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


Although school was closed for six weeks, because of sickness, this class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. 
Three years ago she 


of Story Method results. Miss Pearson has used this method four years. J 
os I have had this year. In previous years the children lacked independence. Now I 
of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard them read. 


am seldom called upon for help. 


This enviable record is typical 
wrote: “I have never had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readerr 


They have read twenty books this year, and their power 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has 
ever enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming 
story. When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with 
golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs 

upon my lap and cuddles down and wistfully pleads, “Tell 
me a story,” and when her little sister with raven locks 
and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats 
the teasing plea, I know that they are speaking the desire 
of children all over the world. They are giving expres- 
sion to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the 
human race. They are repeating the plea that has come 
so often from the lips and eyes of my own children. They 
are repeating the plea that has come from your children, 
and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever 
told it a charming story. Hence all great teachers have 
taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teccher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such 
a manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, 
ROSINA R. MERRIT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 

is. 


were secured 


“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spellin 
I heartily recommend it as the most scientific and interest- 


by following this method. 
ing method I know.” 
LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is -« simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and enthusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend your method to every primary teacher.” 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 


“T am convinced that your method has great merit in it. 
laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


“I have never seen a method that I enjoy as I do this. There is an inspiration 
in each lesson and the children dearly love the five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


SUPT. JOHN F. BARNHILL, Parsons, Kans. 
“Tomy mind no primary room is well equipped without these books. 


Write for our special 30 day offer. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


It is founded on natural 


“Tell usa story.”” Then, as each story has been finished, 
who can forget the persistent “Tell us another story”? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children 
as the potter molds his clay. Nct only can she inspire 
them with the desire to read these and other stories for 
themselves, but as thousands of teachers and mothers 
have done, she can procure a series of charming stories 
which, when told, as if by magic, will give her children 
the key that will open up to them all the treasures of story 
land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language every 
thing that is already familiar to them through oral language; 
and that will make them independent readers and spellers 
in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELL- 
ING, with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their 
first year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second 
and two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. -' 

Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s School, Pocatello, Idaho. 


“T am very much pleased with it. 


It is the most practical and thorough method 
I have yet seen. 


I shall take pleasure in recommending the method to other teacher 
Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica 


PROF. T. J. COATES, President Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, 
Richmond, Ky. 
“T thoroughly believe in what he has. He has given you all the good featur of 
the best modern methods of teaching reading and none of the objectionable features. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of the Prcsi- 
dent, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“T think the book the most concise and yet complete compendium of reading that 
ve seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades. 


LILLIAN LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 


“T am well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of reading has been 
more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experience. No other ¢\ass 
has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in their work, and no other class has 
been able to read so many books during the year. I am so delighted with the results 
obtained in spelling.” 


Read “Problems in Teaching Reading” on page 528 of this magazine. 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings , Se 


The Perr Pictures 


Tt 4 yourself that your girls and boys shall know something of the WORLD’S GREATEST 
PIC 
< them in teaching language, geography, literature, history, and especially in picture study. 


eo Cent Size.. 3x3. For30ormore. Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For5or more. 

Two Cent Size. 5x8. Forl5ormore. Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 
Two cents each for 15 or more. 

I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in favor of the Perry Pic- 
























tures. [ have been greatly interested in them from the first, and regard them as a very important addi- ° 
tion to our school equipment. They should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the 
smallest country districts —G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 
Order Thanksgiving and Pilgim Pictures NOW. 
Send 40 cents for 20 Pilgrim Subjects, 544x8, or 30 cents for 30, 3x314, Small Size, { 
Send a dime TODAY for a copy of our 64 page ° ; 
setalo ue Leary miniature Mustrations, three Pic | The Perry Pictures Company Landscape. Spring Cord \ m 
tures, and a bird picture ease do not send for d 
the catalogue without enclosing the dime.] , | Box i Malden, Mass. The One Cent Size 3 x 3% are larger than this picture. 1 
i 
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WE HAVE FOUND 
: OUR MITTENS! WE 
WILL HAVE SOME PIE. 


‘From Three Little Kittens, Vol. V of Action, Imitation and Fun Series) 


+ he ew 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 








Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


. — This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, 
' and ten supplementary readers, based on stories dear to childish 
hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form 
an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and eae 

iF 











sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and inde- 
pendent of the others. Each may be used with any system of 
7 teaching reading. The illustrations, in adition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


; BASIC PRIMER STORY PRIMERS 
’ Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 40 cents The Little Red Hen 40 cents 
The Three Pigs 40 cents 
; FIRST READER STORY BOOKS The Three Bears 40 cents 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 40 cents 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads — ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
Sleeping Beauty 40 cents Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 cents 
Jack the Giant Killer 40 cents Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 40 cents 
; Hop O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 40 cents Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 40 cents 





: muita New Yoh EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Let Us Solve Your Music 


Problem—For 7c 


When you can’t afford too expensive a song 
book — when no book you’ve seen seems ex- 
actly right—when you want a small, compact 
book that contains just the songs you wish— 
you'll find these requirements fully satisfied in 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


It is a world-famous book published by The Pree Mate g 
Cable Company; 3,000,000 copies sold. Con- OOK O 
tains words and music in easy keys—101 Poems 
splendid selections — Folk and Opera melodies § is undoubtedly 
1 h Pay een a se ~_ — a 
eacners lege gs, and simple melodies = 
Write for for the smaller children. ane Sey 


FREE Sample Photo of each 
7C a. Copy, in 190 Lots, f.o.b. 


author, —_ 
hi 0. $1.00 per dozen, prose supple- 
prepaid. ee ‘than twelve at 
10c each, prepaid. 


ment. Paper 
“s-\\ THE CABLE COMPANY 


covers. Handy 
size (41% x84.) 
=== 1201 Cable Bidg.. Chicago 
(C-38) 




















15 cents a copy, 
prepaid, in any 
quantity 


No Fi bes Copies 
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Autumn Leaves 
“Come little leaves,” said the wind 


one day, 
“Come over the meadows with me and 
play; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold; 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s 


loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and 
flew, 


Singing the soft little songs they kn 


“Cricket, good-bye, we’ve been friends 
so long; 

Little brook, sing us your farewell song — 

Say you’re sorry to see us go; 

Ah! you are sorry, right well we know. 


“Dear little lambs, in your fleecy fold, 

Mother will keep you from harm and 
cold; 

Fondly we’ve watched you in vale and 
glade; 

Say, will you dream of our loving shade?” 


Dancing and whirling the little leaves 
went, 

Winter had called them and they were 
content — 

Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a soft mantle over their 
heads. 








Here is a Carefully Selected List 
Readers! 


Select your books NOW. You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books 


of Supplementary 


All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FIRST YEAR — GRADE FIRST SFCOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 
List Price List Price 
ue Classic Reader Book One 40 The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 45 
Little People’s Sound Primer 40 Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I .-50 
The Little Red Hen 40 Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 50 
The Three Bears 40 Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 50 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 50 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids -40 Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 50 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 40 Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 50 
Pratt’s Zsop’s Fables Vol. I .50 Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 50 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 50 Chase’s Stories from Birdland Vol. I 50 
Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 50 What the PicturesSay An Art Reader 50 






Sprague Classic Reader Book Three 45 Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 60 
€arroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 50 Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 50 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II 50 Ewing’s Jackanapes 30 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 50 Sewell’s Black Beauty 30 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince .30 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 50 
The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael .40 Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 50 
Stories from the Land of Never-Nev::r 50 Ouida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 30 
Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children .60 Grimm’s Household Tales 30 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 50 Kingsley’s The Water Babies 60 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 50 Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 50 
Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 50 Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I — Colonial Period 50 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 50 Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 50 
Stories of American Pioneers 50 Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 30 
Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 50 Campbell’s Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 30 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors 50 Story of Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 30 
's Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I .60 Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 30 
isbanks’ Home Geography .60 Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Voi. I 60 
Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 30 An American Robinson Crusoe 50 


Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. Send for Complete Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 717 Market Street 
BOSTON . CHICAGO NEW YORK 


THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD FOURTH YEAR— GRADE FOURTH 
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LIPPINCOTT’S TEXTS—— 
BOTH NEW AND OPPORTUNE | | 


° 
THRIFT AND CONSERVATION—How To Teach It | Free --- Postpaid 
By Arthur H. Chamberlain, Chairman of Thrift Section of the 
N. E. A. and his brother,J ames Chamberlain, who have put in ‘ 
this timely book principles of teaching thrift, a big problem of This 192 Page 











the reconstruction in the hands of the teachers of this nation. 
Price, $1.40 
es School Catalogue 
FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS 
By J. A. Bexell. The first volume of Lippincott’s Thrift Text | The Largest and 
Series — of vital interest and instruction to pupils of the 
grammar grades and junior high schools. 
Price, 68 cents | Most Complete 
GRAY’S NUMBER BY DEVELOPMENT | ° P 
By John C. Gray. Book II for Intermediate Grades, $1.60, and Book of its Kind— 


Book III for Grammar Grades, $1.60. Teachers’ manuals 
which cover the entire field of number instruction by the 


development plan. These carry on the method so success- Describes and Illustrates 
, , : Cony ” 
fully developed in “Number by Development,” Book I, for Teachers’ Desks Supplementary Reston 
primary grades. Bookcases Teachers’ Books 
3 re er a in ving — 
ac ards zO0rary OOKS 
PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES Crayons Reference Works 
By Alice M. Krackowizer. An unusual and valuable text Ma Methods 
full of suggestions for all who are experimenting with the Globes Aids 
° 9 rs oo g Charts Question Books 
projects method. Price, $1.28 Writing Paper Seat Work Books 
—s tag! io Work a 
i . onstruction Paper indergarten Materials 
APPLIED ARITHMETIC — The Three Essentials Flags Industnal Materials 
By N. J. Lennes and Frances Jenkins. Books I, II and III. ert ee Equipment Plays 
Book I just issued. The authors at last, we believe, have | ae Se Soapaest aa 
r - - ee Laboratory Equipment Games 
produced texts which employ arithmetical facts based upon Janitors’ Supplies, etc. Drills 


experiences confined to the range of cbild life. Recitation Books, etc. 


Upon receipt of a post card request 
we will send you a copy postpaid 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY —CHICAGO 
Address Dept. P. 521 South Laflin Street 


Correspondence solicited 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Boston PHILADELPHIA Montreal London 


—-- —- 




















PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR 1919—1920 
Not ** What does it cost?” but * Does it pay me?” 


You Cannot Afford not to Continue Your Subscription 
Because any one of the Special Features for this year 
is worth the subscription price of two dollars to you. 


Continue to keep in touch educationally with the world—as a sub- 
scriber of PRIMARY EDUCATION, you keep informed of the advanced edu- 
cational thought of the day. You profit by the exchange of ideas that 
other teachers have painstakingly and successfully worked out — the 
“telling you how” this troublesome problem of the reading class, the 
arithmetic class, in discipline, and a hundred other difficulties have been 
successfully met by some teacher somewhere. 


YOU know no truly progressive teacher can afford not to profit by 
the experience of other teachers. 


You cannot visit all the schools of the country, so PRIMARY. EDUCA- 
TION will continue to bring the ideas to you. 


REFER TO PAGE 412 SEPTEMBER PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR’S SPECIAL FEATURES IN DETAIL. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AusTIN BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. 
fully graded. All pictures in color. 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 
a 
For Grade 


Care- 
Vocabulary, 200 


1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on your desk. A teaspoonful in a glass of water 
is both refreshing and immediately beneficial. 

It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. !. 
G48 5-18 


















































Let Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks Help You 





Illustrate your thought 
with a chalk picture 
on the blackboard in 
natural colors. Send 
for booklet, ‘‘ What the 
Average Teacher May 
Accomplish in Black- 
board Drawing.” 


7 © — 
2 
¢. 
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ss Shrek SETS 
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Gold Medal Drawing Crayons are in all 
colors and many shades enabling you to 
teach the children to develop their color 
sense. Send for samples, which include 
pressed and pastel crayons, and color 







BINNEY & SMITH 
COMPANY 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York City 














In Many Ways 


Hamilton’s 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


make the young pupil realize that he 
really needs to learn his arithmetic 
lesson in order to keep count in his 
games, or to get the right change at 
the store or to find out how much he 
earns when he does chores or odd 
jobs— in other words, practical problems 
are introduced from the very beginning. 

The material has a freshness that 
every teacher will appreciate. 


Send for Circulars No. 1809 and No. 1821. 
They show many specimen pages. You will 
find these circulars unique and interesting. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 


Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


Unless democracy is based on the principle of service by everybody 
who claims the enjoyment of any right, it is not true democracy at all. 
The man who refuses to render, or is ashamed to render, the necessary 
service is not fit to live in a democracy. And the man who demands 
from another a service which he himself would esteem it dishonorable 
or unbecoming to render, is to that extent not a true democrat. No 
man has a right to demand a service which he does not regard it 
honorable to render; nor has he a right to demand it unless he pays 
for it in some way, the payment to include respect for the man who 
renders it. Democracy must mean mutuality of service rendered 
and of respect for service rendered. — Theodore Roosevelt 


All our work has been planned in the belief that good 
citizenship teaching ends in service. We have made up our 
minds that our teaching will be constructive — that every 
lesson will definitely build up ideas. The principles and 
methods of last year’s lessons will not be discarded, but 
worked into and adapted to our plans for citizenship teach- 
ing this year, and from time to time we will take a lesson 
from our neighbor’s book and ponder how it may be applied 
in our own community. 

This month let us rejoice in the splendid example in con- 
structive citizenship teaching taught us by Springfield, Mo. 
It'illustrates in most striking fashion the truth that through 
the schools any idea can be impressed on the public mind. 
We have grown used to calling on the children to help bear 
the burdens of their elders — we even called on them to 
help‘win the war. So we are not surprised to find a com- 
munity calling on the schools and children to help solve 
its industrial problem. This is what Springfield, Mo., did 
in its “Tiny Town” movement and we shall consider that 
movement and plan ways of extending the idea so that we 
may reap civic instruction even beyond Springfield’s mark. 

The scheme for “Tiny Town”’ was under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce, which frankly announced its 
purpose in its program under the heading, “Why?” “Tiny 
Town” is a feature of the “Build Now” campaign which, 
for the past two months, has been conducted by a committee 
of business men from funds donated by public-spirited firms 
and individuals, under the auspices of the Springfield Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The prime object of “Tiny Town” was to “start some- 
thing,” upon the theory that creative activity is contagious. 
Two months ago Springfield citizens were hesitating because 
of alleged high building costs. The idea of “Tiny Town” 
was conceived with the hope that through a building move- 
ment which would arouse the youthful activity and en- 
thusiasm of the Springfield children, parents would catch 
the “building fever.” 

‘In short, to make a clean confession, the entire scheme 
of ‘Tiny Town’ was a deliberate planting of ‘Build Now’ 
microbes into the homes of thousands of Springfield citizens. 


*Tilustrations for this article are used through courtesy of the Chamber of Commerce, Springfield, Mo. 


The success of this scheme is evidenced by the great amount 
of improvement going forward to-day in Springfield.” 

The above is worth our study. First, it evidences the 
belief of these hard-headed business men that “what you 
want to put into the lives of the people, you must first put 
into the schools.” Visible evidences of the success of their 
plan pleases them. 

We are not concerned with Springfield’s industrial prob- 
lem, but with a philosophy underlying it, and we see in 
their plan a hint of how, building on the constructive in- 
stincts of our children, we can promote, not a housebuilding 
campaign, an Own Your Home movement, but rather a 
unity with all the constructive forces of the community 
that shall broaden the child’s vision and make him realize 
the interdependence of all community forces, and by rousing 
his admiration and respect for all workers strengthen his 
ideal of American Democracy. 

Teaching Civics heretofore has been a matter of too much 
talk and too little action. Adopting the “Tiny Town” 
plan will give plenty of action and plenty of talk, but this 
time not talk by the teacher, but talk by the pupils and the 
members of the community with which they come in contact. 

If there is a mechanical drawing department and manual 
training department, Springfield’s entire plan can be carried 
out. In any event it would be well to call on the upper 
grades for co-operation in providing material and patterns 
for the lower grades. We are to aim at co-operation from 
the community, so we had better begin with the schools. 

“*Tiny Town’ was an aggregation of miniature struc- 
tures covering every phase of a residence district, thirty-two 
blocks, all done to a scale of one-half inch to a foot, and 
built by the students of the Manual Training and Drawing 
Department of the Public Schools of Springfield. The 
smaller children in Springfield filled scrapbooks called “ My 
Home,” each page containing a heading as “This is my 
dining-room,” “This is my hall,” “This is my kitchen,” 
and so on, all through the rooms of a house. Under these 
headings were pasted pictures cut from magazines illus- 
trating such rooms. Naturally there was no perfect se- 
quence of style. An early Colonial entrance might have a 
bungalow living-room, a hotel-like kitchen, etc. There was, 
of course, opportunity to discourse on taste in furniture and 
in houses, opportunity, no doubt, taken advantage of by the 
teacher, but we can visualize her problem with forty books 
to fill with pictures gathered from miscellaneous sources. 

Now, if we can get the co-operation of the upper grades 
or high schools, there is no reason why these pictures which 
the children will use to fill their scrap-books should not be 
harmonious. An entirely new and interesting feature of 
the art instruction would be the bringing in of books from 
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the library, books on architecture and furniture, and the 
planning of visits to furniture stores and factories, so tkat 
the upper grades can get interesting material. 

We have long built Eskimo and Indian villages; why not 
now build typical farming and town communnities, letting 
the children do just as much of the actual work as possible? 
I remember Herbart’s planning a whole course of study on 
the life of Robinson Crusoe. Can’t you see how a whole 
course of study in civics can revolve around “Tiny Town?” 

By our planning and placing of houses, we can create 
ideas of civic centers — spaces for parks and playgrounds, 
interesting and beautiful approaches to the town, dignified 
surroundings for dignified railroad stations, good roads, the 
grouping of the municipal buildings. The entire primary 
grades might undertake the building of a “Tiny Town,” 
either from pasteboard or the thinnest of boards, and make 
it on wooden trays, so that the various sections can be under 
construction at once and then all joined for exhibit purposes. 

A whole system of government can be planned for “Tiny 
Town.” In Springfield it was the Commission Form of 
Government. In our experiments let us follow the govern- 
ment of our community, electing pupils to the correspordir g 
positions,¥ making them officials of “Tiny Town.” In 
Springfield there was a Mayor and four Commissioners: 


The Commissioner of Revenues 

The Commissioner of Health 

The Commissioner of Streets 

The Commissioner of Public Utilities 
Municipal Judge 

City Attorney 


There was a Police Department with a Chief of Police, 
an Assistant Chief, a Desk Sergeant, and a member for each 
member of the Regular Police Force. There was a Fire 
Department with a Fire Department Chief, an Assistant 
Chief, an Inspector, and as many firemen as the regular city 
force comprised. ; 

Can’t you see the splendid possibilities of organizing 
“Tiny Town,” not only in building up civic ideas of the 


Town Desirable, but in actually studying the communit 
government? 


Grade I might take Police Department 

Grade II the Fire Department 

Grade III the Health Department 

Grade IV the Departrent of Streets 

Grades V and VI the Departrrent of Revenue 
Grade VII the Department of Public Utilities 
Grade VIII the Governing Body 


If there is a school society (and there surely must be one), 
the results of study along these lines and of interviews with 
the officials in charge can be brought to all the groups 
assembled together. 

In the building of “Tiny Town” there will be need for 
many walks about town to study the houses and their 
lay-out, and to talk of which are the most beautiful. Do 
you remember how Dickens, when a poor, forlorn lad, used 
to walk by Gadshill and wish it was his, and how he did 
later eventually purchase it? Against all the radical forces 
trying to break down ambition and the desire to own 
property, a home of one’s own, we must set the natural 
homing instinct of mankind, which will die for lack of 
something to feed on if the radicals have their way. 

In the furnishing we can create that feeling for art which 
clarified the thought of France, and exalted her soul, making 
her fit to face all the terrorism of nearly five years’ brutality, 
because she felt bound to defend civilization. Visits to 
museums, where that is possible, or study of pictures of 
fine furniture and beautiful home surroundings, will set 
up concepts that will not be satisfied with debased sur- 
roundings. 

When are the teachers of the country going to rise up 
against the terrible travesties of American home furnishing 
perpetrated by the motion pictures when the home life 
of any worker is portrayed? ‘These are especially dan- 
gerous to foreigners and children who believe the mon- 
strosities portrayed are typical of American home life. 

Building a “Tiny Town” will bring to the children a: 
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understanding of the interdependence of the community. 
If you can manage to talk with each worker, contractor, 
plumber, painter, etc., and get one of each trade to address 
the school, it will be a great help. But never try it unless 
you have first talked with the worker and made plain to 
him the points you want brought out, and unless you have 
planned it so that his time is limited. Many good workers 
are unable to speak interestingly on the main features of 
their work. Failing to make adequate arrangements to 
have the workmen come one at a time to the school, depend 
on the visit by the class to the worker at work, which you 
would in any event arrange for. 

After these visits or before some of them, if not all, can 
be made, dramatize the building of a home. The upper 
grades can dramatize meetings of the council and plan 
the enlargement of parks, or the consideration of other city 
problems. 

There is dramatization enough in “Tiny Town” to last 
for weeks. Better not let it get monotonous — intersperse 
it with other story telling — but you will find the pupils 
intensely interested. If you really wish to promote an 
Own Your Home Campaign, or if you wish to help for- 
eigners acquire a home, have some programs for the parents, 
in which the dramatization and songs like “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” etc., make up the program and offer 
opportunity for questions from the audience. 

Dramatize: 

Family talk about building a home. 

Father’s talk with a real estate dealer. 

His visit with the dealer to view some lots. 

His purchase of a lot, getting of deed. (Perhaps purchase 
may be preceded by visit to bank to draw out savings. 
Better let father pay for the lot at once so he can take a 
mortgage on it and get to building his house.) Show deed. 

Visit to the mortgagee, who advances money on the lot 
and on the building to be erected, taking interest at six 
percent. (Show a mortgage contract.) 





























Visit to the contractor to talk plans — show the con- 
tractor later making plans and specifications. (Show plans 
and specifications borrowed from some contractor.) 

Show the family talking over the plans and desiring 
changes. 

Show talk with contractor who draws the changes into 
the plan and tells what they will cost. (Show a plan.) 

Show the contractor ordering lumber, a local lumber-yard 
— visit the lumber-yard, if possible. Try to find out from 
a contractor where he gets each kind of lumber. 

Visit a house in process of construction. (If the manual 
training department has a cabinet of woods, let them be 
seen first in the hope that they can be identified if used in 
the building.) 

See a cellar dug. Dramatize the building of the cellar 
wall and foundation and chimney. (Good chance to com- 
pare with kinds of chimneys kept clean by chimney sweeps.) 
Dramatize Plastering, Roofing, Glazing, Finishing — but 
previous to Plastering, the piping for water, for gas, or 
wiring for electricity — then later the painting and paper- 
ing, the furnishing, the grading of the lawn, planting of a 
garden, moving in. In each case let the characters talk 
facts and prices that are true in your community. 

Think of the opportunities the children will have 
coming to appreciate the value of all these trades, and to 
get an ennobled vision of the work and thought that goes 
into the making of a home. The good citizen is efficient. 
He can’t be efficient unless he understands every kind of 
work, knows the interdependence of society, gets the joy 
that comes from enlarged vision, and true to his natural 
instincts, desires safe shelter, a true home for his own. 

There are numerous poems and quotations which will 
adorn this work. Let the children search for them and 
bring them in to share with others. They will all be 
epitomized in these two: 


Home keeping hearts are happiest. 


East, West, Home’s best. 








Stories for 
Cleaning Up the I. W. W. 


Alle McLoughlin 


RANK was a hot-tempered, ragged, dirty, unkempt 

boy, too old to be there, but still in the sixth grade. 

He had been born and brought up in a shiftless, 

poverty-stricken home where everything was 

common and low. His hand was against the Government 

even before finding out what the Government was going 

to be and he was prime material for the I. W. W. later in 
. life. 

The girls loathed him as they loathed a wriggly worm, 
and the boys froze him out of all their activities out of 
pure habit, while he, in turn, put up a bold front of “Who 
cares a continental anyway?’ rubbing in his Bolshevist 
tendencies and independence of law and obedience by 
smoking cigarettes and playing marbles for keeps, by 
carefully avoiding anything savoring of personal groom- 
ing and by being the first to swim in the spring; although, 
deep down in his heart, was a longing to be like other 
folk,"to have the boys like him for something and admire 
him for anything, to be able to go up to a crowd of his 
school fellows without having it disintegrate at hisapproach. 
But it took another boy to find it out and to apply the 
proper fertilizer to make this seed grow into something 
that brought a harvest. 

You might as well know that this is the tale of the clev- 
erest piece of disciplining coming under my obser- 
vation in twenty years of teaching. It is the story 
of a mental-moral-physical metamorphosis that was 
permanent in spite of unchanged environment with sub- 
ject and healer, two twelve-year old boys, although the 
subject might have been a year or two older and the healer 
a year younger. But at any rate they were very neighborly 
to the age of twelve. 

And it might be added for the edification of welfare, 
civic, psychological and ethical uplifters, that if you ever 
run head on into a situation that floors you in the way 
of discipline or regeneration, call in to your aid another 
child of the same, or near, age of the accused and he will 
turn on the Tungsten of his point of view with very clari- 
fying results for all concerned. 

But to get on with the story — 

The visiting nurse dropped into this sixth grade one 
day —a grade notorious for its ginger and best beloved 
for the same reason — and started a health unit for the 
Health Crusaders of the state, which involved living up 
to a certain standard that kept the teeth, nails, hair, 
skin and general appearance fit for daily inspection. 

“We must havea president,” she announced, and simul- 
taneously with her announcement came the counter one 
by the school that, unanimously, it wanted to have as 
its chief executive one “Tony,” an eleven-year-old lad 
who was extremely strong for baths and crammed with 
life. He had the shiny brown eyes, rosy cheeks, and clear 
cemplexion of good health and, incidentally,. was not 
It.'ian, as his name implied, but French-Irish and really 
named Anthony. He was a natural-born diplomat, too, 
a well-mannered little fellow, gentle enough, but devoted 
to a‘lletics and abhorrent of anything “sissy.” Now 
T happened to be extremely good friends with Tony So 
the information garnered in this tale for your delectation 
is absolutely reliable and at first hand; and because of 
this friendship he fell into the habit of giving me the result 
of his findings in making up the board for his Health 
Crusaders’ Unit. “I’m going to have two boy inspectors 
and two girl inspectors” was his first report. “It doesn’t 
make so much difference about the girls. They’re all 
pretty clean in my room, anyway, but I’m going to have 
to be awful careful about the boys. There’s a lot of ’em 
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that think it is ‘sissy’ to be too clean and some of ’em 
haven’t any bathtubs at home and it’s lots too coli to 
go swimming for a long time yet.” 


“Whom are you going to choose for your inspectors?” 


he was asked a few days later. 

“Well,” he answered with a pucker between his brows 
that showed that affairs of state rested far from lightly 
upon his mind, “one of them will be Lawrence.”’ 

“That’s because he is one of your very best pals, ch?” 
his listener said. 

“No it isn’t. It’s because he always wears a necktie 
and keeps his hair cut and he gets his teeth filled, too, 
I suppose everyone will think I asked him because he’s 
my friend, but I can’t help that. If he makes a good 
inspector I don’t care what they think,” which showed 
remarkable keenness of perception in the ways of uplifting, 

“Then your other inspector for the boys will be Stuart 
or George, eh?” naming his other two constant companions, 

“Naw, they’re no good for that. They are clean enough, 
but they wouldn’t ever say anything to the guys if they 
were dirty —and, anyway, guys wouldn’t mind them 
if they did.” 

“Who will be your other one, then?” 

He waited a long time beforesaying anything and started 
to walk away, then turned and came back, seemingly 
on second thought — 

“T’ve decided on Frank,’’ he announced with finality, 
looking as though he were prepared to stand by his decision 
at whatever cost. 

And Frank was the pariah of the school! 

“Why, Anthony,” his questioner ejaculated, overcome. 
“Why, Anthony, Frank is the dirtiest, roughest boy in 
school! What on earth did you choose him for? Have 
you asked him yet?” 

“Oh, I knew you would say that!” he retorted with a 
patient air. “That’s just why I chose him — because 
he is the dirtiest and roughest. You just wait. When 
I asked him he looked so funny at me. I guess he thought 
I was making fun of him. But you just wait. I’ll bet 
he cleans up. You'll see. And if he tells any other guy 
to wash his teeth or get his hair cut or tie up his shoes 
you can bet the kid’ll do it or he’ll get lammed when he 
gets outside. I’ll bet Frank makes the best inspector 
of them all. But that isn’t the reason I asked him,” 
he continued, as he started away once more. 

“Come back and tell the real reason,” I called after him. 

“T asked him because no one ever asks him to do any- 
thing and it will make him so proud to be inspecting the 
others that he’ll do what I tell him. Besides he can lick 
anyone in school and no one would dare inspect Him and 
tell Him he’s dirty or they would have to go round about 
fourteen blocks to get home.” 


Now tell me, pray, what Normal course would you 
advise one to take to get as much disciplinary sense as 
being a boy taught this youthful administrator? [Do you 
know what happened the next morning, or are youa 
good guesser, or have you, perhaps, had such a heartening 
experience in your own school? What happened w:s this 
— Frank came to school with his face washed. Never 
mind if the dead line was in front of the ears anc just 
below the chin and visible to all. His Fate Hap BEEN 
WASHED! 


The extreme front of his hair still stood upright from 
the water with which it had been soaked and the rest of 
his poll showed how valiantly he had tried to sub:ue it; 
about his neck was a faded purple tie — soiled, to be sure — 
holding his buttonless collar in place. Nor is that all. 
Boldly glaring from the front of the tie was a magniicent 
blue white diamond that had seen better days. 


Let it be added immediately, however, that no one. 
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Jaughed at his garb as he aggressively entered the door 
and ploughed his way through the innocent bystanders 
to his seat, trying fo look as though nothing had changed 
either in his interior or exterior decorations, for his costume 
signified more plainly that his interior had been remodeled 
than anything else could. Tony was his staunch sup- 

rter and added another touch of cleverness by acting 
oblivious of any change in his protegé’s appearance 
until the second day, although Frank took occasion to 
consult him on various topics pertaining to his office as 
custodian of the smartness in grooming of the school and 
thereby managed to get in the crowd with the other boys. 
On the second day, as was afterwards learned, Tony casually 
complimented Frank on how much smoother his hair 
looked, whereupon, the uplifted blurted out that he knew 
his necktie wasn’t new, but it was the only one he had 
and he was going to try for a paper route and buy him- 
self some clothes and, also, let it leak out that any 
recommendation that Tony might wish to make for his 
further betterment, would be received in the spirit in 
which it was given. His manager promptly suggested 
a tooth brush, and being an errand boy in a drug store, 
told of a very serviceable brand at fifteen cents per, add- 
ing with unconscious sarcasm that fortunately was not 
recognized: 

“The ends of your teeth, Frank, are about the shiniest 
in school and if the rest of them were brushed up, they’d 
be great.” 

For the next week or so, daily bulletins were brought 
to me about Frank’s teeth (under pain of deepest secrecy), 
and the gradual working through from their chrysalis 
of neglect was watched with some solicitude by both man- 
ager and managed. 

And from the scum of bravado, misery, scorning and 
misunderstanding there emerged, at the same time, a 
new boy with a new vision and a new tugging at his child’s 
heart for respect and confidence from those about him; 
a new ambition to be respectable rather than notorious; 
to have a place and hold it by right of service and ability 
and not by the fear inspired by his fists. The Health 
Crusaders during all this time was to all outward appear- 
ances a very quiet organization, with its only outlet its 
daily inspection, which took less than five minutes each 
morning. But there is ever an undercurrent in boys’ 
affairs — there is always something going on! Presently 
this exploded in like nothing so much as a depth bomb 
with all the agitation coming to the surface. 

The teacher of the grade was asked permission for the 
holding of a meeting of the Health Crusaders after school 
hours with a seat in the extreme rear appropriated for 
her use from which she watched with amazement the 
impeachment of one of the inspectors. 

Was it Frank? It was not. It was the impeccable 
Lawrence. 

It evolved after the meeting was called to order that 
this lad had accompanied his criticisms and suggestions 
of personal conditions with witty sallies and pertinent 
roasts for the faulty ones, and the fact that he was handy 
with his tongue, as the Irish say, did not make the criticism 
softer nor more readily received. In time some of his 
victims reported him to the president, who informed 
them that if they were not satisfied they should present 
&@ petition signed by a sufficient number of injured and 
others and the culprit would be hauled up before the club 
and suitable action taken. 

4 the president sign the petition? He would and 


Would he use his office to shield his friend and officer? 
He would not. Since the accused was accused, for his 
own reputation and for the good of the organization he 
should be brought to be publicly vindicated or punished. 
The petition was written, duly, by one of the objectors 
and received the proper number of signatures. This 
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meeting was for the disposal of the inspector who had 
made himself repugnant to his constituency. 

The meeting was called to order, the petition read, 
the president recommended that his inspector be given 
a parole on good behavior, but laid the matter before 
the club. 

“Can him! Can him!” yelled one agitator, who liked 
things lively. He was temporarily subdued, while the 
injured told their grievances and the friends of the prisoner 
retailed his good parts, but only to be broken in upon 
again by “Can him! Can him!” from the young Clemen- 
ceau. The teacher stood pat on neutrality — as a matter 
of truth, she was not called upon to aid — and watched 
her charges, learning more about them in these fifteen 
minutes than she had learned in the previous five months. 
At last the prisoner was told to give evidence in his own 
behalf as to why punishment should be not dealt out to 
him and even he showed some mighty fine material, for 
he admitted his guilt, asked for no mercy and when the 
club demanded his resignation he offered it with good 
grace and cheered his own downfall. 


What this trial did for Frank was almost as valuable 
as his first chance of being asked to act as an executive. 
He saw that the proper use of the office brought respect 
and furthered the work of the club. That the abuse of 
power brought inefficiency and contempt of fellowmen. 
Best of all, he learned that position, money. social rating, 
even brains when wrongly used, did not save from merited 
punishment. It disinfected him of his anarchistic germs. 
That club carried on for the rest of the year with a record 
so far ahead of the rest of the schools that they were never 
within shouting distance. And Frank has become a 
model of cleanliness and godliness? No, in truth, he 
has not. He will never be a model of anything, unless, 
when you meet him, you recall this story. 

But he has become an American —an honest-to-goodness 
American—doing the best he can with the talents God 
has given him and rising above his surroundings. And 
that, as has been said so many times before, is a very 
wonderful thing for anyone to do. 

He earned his paper route, discarded his soiled finery 
of royal purple for one that Tony gave him at Christmas — 
which was so loud it needed a muffler—kept himself 
clean and trig, had his teeth filled on his own initiative, 
and became one of the boys. 

The marvelous part of it is that he has kept it up in 
spite of no help. His home and family, alas, have not 
changed a whit but his regeneration has been per- 
manent. 

Who knows what he has been saved? Can you tell? 

We, who know him best, thank a watchful Providence 
that at the all-important parting of the ways, there was 
for us “raised up a helper” in our young missionary, Tony. 





October 


Beneath the tender autumn sky 
Silent the hills and woodways lie, 

Half folded in their robes of mist; 
And o’er the mass of turning green, 
Beyond the hyaline, serene, 

The clouds in tints of amethyst. 
The crickets sing about our eet, 
And there’s a gleam of winter wheat 

Far down the hill, in mellow beams; 
In fields, and dells, and sleepy woods 
A very heaven of stillness broods — 

Till life seems on a sea of dreams. 


— Woman’s Home Companion 





































The “Movies” Spread Health Gospel in France 
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(Written for Primary EpucatTion) 


merely players,” is a Shakespearean metaphor 


" A LL the world’s a stage and all the men and women 


that applies with peculiar truth to the Latin 

races. This instinct for the dramatic was 
promptly used to advantage by the Educational Service 
of the Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross in 
disseminating public health propaganda in France, and 
through the moving pictures and the French marionette 
theatres a vast amount of highly effective hygienic teaching 
was “put across.” 

The best French, English and American health films were 
secured for the use of the traveling Child Welfare Exposi- 
tions which were carried on jointly by the American Red 
Cross and the American Commission for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in France (Rockefeller Foundation). Under 
the guise of entertainment the Americans fed the French 
population their health propaganda as a sugar-coated pill, 
so to speak. 

A portable lighting equipment was part of every outfit, 
for in the average towns visited adequate lighting facilities 
for the projection of motion pictures were not available. 

The most prominent spot in the city was always chosen 
for the site of the exposition, and the opening made as 
attractivefas possible. A publicity man preceded the staff 
proper, so the exposition was duly opened and the people 
aroused, first to its various attractions and then to its value; 
it was always the moving pictures and the puppet plays 
that drew the largest crowds. From four to six shows were 
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Soap and water are big factors in any health program. This Red Cross 


visitor is teaching their value to a group of street gamins 


given each day, each audience ranging from 400 to 1209 
persons. In one town accommodations were secure for 
outdoor movies. 

In Lyons, which disputes with Marseilles the honor of 
being the second city of France, the locally famous Guignol 
puppet theatre lent itself admirably to the work of the 
exposition. This clever little theatre interprets human life 
in all its weakness and in all its strength, by means of 
puppets that through time have acquired the individual 
character and personality of real actors. The idea of 
demonstrating the principles of hygiene with this theatre 
as a medium had never been conceived by the local authori- 
ties. The Americans utilized it for their educational pur- 
poses and met with the most gratifying success. 

The films shown dealt with the Child Welfare problem 
in all its phases. One series would explain the meaning of 
the exposition and the importance to the community of 
conserving child life. Another would show to mothers and 
the older girls the most approved methods of bathing and 
clothing the infant; the dangers of the “boarding-out” 
system so popular in France, particularly during the war, 
and the risks of artificial feeding. The fundamentals of 
personal hygiene and community sanitation also found a 
place on the screen. In like manner thousands were 
reached with tuberculosis propaganda. 

“Why You Should Brush Your Teeth,” was explained 
pictorially to the delight and profit of thousands of French 
children in the districts visited. The tragic result of 
neglecting the six-year molars was graphically presented 
and the message of the tooth-brush brought home to every 
member of the family, including the puppy and the wax 
doll, by way of being thorough. 


Everywhere these educational pictures were shown the 
accompanying exhibits werecrowded asa result. Aftera 
dental hygiene film: the dentist’s booth always had a 
sudden influx of patients. There were increased re- 
quests for information on infant feeding after a picture 
of that kind had been shown. Similarly there was 
always a demand for tuberculosis literature and advice 
after the preventable wastage through this disease 
was depicted. Films of recreational work were exceed- 
ingly popular. 

The French authorities gave their most cordia! sup- 
port to these visiting health expositions. At Lyons 
it was opened by the Mayor, Senator Herriot, with 
a special audience of 2000. The Red Cross was further 
officially honored by the presence of the Prefect, the 
Military Governor and the Cardinal. These digni- 
taries formally welcomed the representatives of the 
Red Cross and told their people of the significance of 
their visit. 

The impression made upon the local populations by 
the expositions is evidenced by the report o/ the 


existing organizations for Child Welfare work to the 
effect that their activities increased one hundre:i per 
cent after the visit. The French people were r-«ched 
through a racial characteristic; indeed, one tit 18 
almost universal. The Americans were veritable 
apostles of health, but they spread their gospei, not 
by preaching, but by picturing. And to an infinitely 


greater degree than the picture enhances the ini rest 
of the printed page, does the motion picture inicnsify 
the value of every variety of propaganda. 

Its part in the educational welfare work in france 
is a striking example. 
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Utilization of Materials 
Bess Dixon 


N this age of conservation and thrift the teacher is 

a prominent factor. The importance of conserv- 

ing materials at home and at school is impressed, 

and the saving of pennies for the purchase of thrift 
stamps is emphasized in many ways. So far, so good. 
The Teacher is doing a great work. 

But should not conservation and thrift become a factor 
in the teachers’ life also? The teacher says, ‘I do not 
spend money as I used to do. The conservation and 
thrift problems have done as much for grown-ups as for 
the children.” But does that teacher use “‘eyes” and 
thinking cap when it comes to utilizing materials at 
hand? Is the teacher not seeking hand-work suggestions, 
correlation ideas and appropriate blackboard borders? 
Are not many dollars spent in the effort to get these? 

The desire to possess good materials is laudable. But 
why not use materials at hand? The teachef who sub- 
scribes for a standard educational magazine, has much 
good material. I advise that teacher to keep every copy 
of the magazine. The saving of these copies will help 
to solve many problems. Would you like some concrete 
examples? Have you been a subscriber to PRIMARY 
EDUCATION? If so, let us look through the old copies 
as well as the new ones, Just suppose we want appropriate 
blackboard borders. 

Is not ‘‘migration” discussed in October’s work? Give 
the children hand-work worth while. In making the 
blackboard border which typifies migration, they not 
only get ideas of interior decoration, but the idea of nature 
study correlation is revealed to them and the border is 
highly appreciated. A copy is shown on page 507 of 
the October, 1918, Prmary Epucation. If the teacher 
does not possess a hektograph, six or eight copies of things 
found in this border can be taken off by the use of carbon 
paper. These models can be cut out and given to the 
children to trace around. Thus, each child can make 
a copy of each thing they found in the border, color and 
cut out ready for blackboard mounting. 





Youngsters and their mothers learn health rules for the proper care of the nose and throat, at this child welfare 
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In November, the Harvest Home idea is prominent. 
This blackboard idea is to be found on page 573 of the 
November, 1918, Prmsary Epucation. How well this 
border correlates with nature study and history! 

Then comes December, with the Christmas ideas and 
the historical study of the Wise Men. As this is a miniature 
suggestion, the work would have to be done freehand. 
Pictures and crude blackboard sketches, however, will 
make the work easy. For this beautiful border, look on 
page 626 of the December, 1916, Prmmary EDUCATION. 

January is usually a gray month. “Brighten the corner 
where you are.” Boxes of hyacinths made according 
to page 29 of the January, 1919, Prmary EDUCATION 
will do this. A lesson on thoughtfulness can be correlated. 
Some of the prettiest boxes can be sent to some “shut- 
ins” of the community. This will mean much to the 
givers and the receivers. 

February arrives. Valentine suggestions are here 
and there. Page 116 of the February, 1917, Primary 
EpucaTIon will bring some of these ideas to the school- 
room. Historical ideas are embodied in this border. 
If a patriotic border is desired, see page 99, February, 1919. 

March winds suggest Holland. So will the border on 
page 159 of the March, 1919, copy of Primary EDUCATION. 
It affords a geographical correlation and is much appre- 
ciated by the youngest children. Let the front board 
show this border. Tulips are blooming in Holland. A 
border of tulips would be appropriate for another black- 
board. Page 167 of the March, 1918, Primary Epv- 
CATION will portray this, and so will page 29 of the January, 
1919, copy. 

If a study of the work of the wind is being made, a border 
of this type can be found on pages 180, 181 and 184 of the 
March, 1917, Primary EDUCATION. 

When Easter approaches, use the blackboard border 
suggested on page 250 of the April, 1917, copy. 

April is here. Signs of spring abound. Hence, the 
opportunity for nature correlation. Bowls of jonquils 
are found on page 252 of the April, 1917, Prmary Epv- 
caTIonN. For April shower suggestions see page 235 of 
the April, 1918, copy. 


(Continued on page 542) 


exhibition at Toulouse, conducted by the American Red Cross. 
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II 


Rea McCain 
State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Viewpoint of Lesson 


In arranging a composition lesson it is necessary to plan 
from several points of view. First, the material must be, 
in itself, worth while. There is no time in modern educa- 
tion to waste in drilling for expression with questions 
beloved of olden days. How many angels can stand on the 
point of a needle? The modern critic draws the. pencil 
ruthlessly through all such exercises. Given material that 
is worth while, the next question to be faced is, What 
applic tion is being made of those facts? We have gone 
beyon:l the day when facts in themselves were supposed to 
be valuable. The problem method of study has revolu- 
tionized our manner of planning. Given material of im- 
portance, a logical application of the facts to be used, the 
next point is, what is the phase of composition to which the 
particular lesson will apply. 


The First Composition Lesson 


When the child is five or six years old he comes to school. 
There is little choice as to the first type of lesson. He has 
a fund of facts ready for use. He cannot write, therefore 
the work must be oral. Inevitably the teacher begins with 
the conversation lesson 


The Conversation Lesson 


Not every bit of talk between teacher and pupil is a 
conversation lesson. In defining composition we decided 
that seeing, organizing and expressing are the necessary 
operations. In the conversation lesson we plan to use 
material with which the child is already familiar. We are, 
therefore, concerned with the manner in which he performs 
the two operations of organizing his thoughts and expressing 
them. It is of the utmost importance that he shall not be 
conscious that his expression is under criticism, therefore 
it is well that the lesson lead directly to something which 
is new. It must have a purpose. If the child simply tells 
over what he already knows in a form which is naturally his, 
the time is wasted from the standpoint of English. It may 
have some value to the teacher as a means of insight into 
the child’s-interests, but it is then introductory to work, not 
properly a part of instruction. 


A Workable Plan 


Severa] teachers of one-room schools have lamented that 
their program gives no time for the study of language by 
first grade children. Discussion revealed that they have 
two fifteen minute periods for reading. With no other 
possible opening they must take a part of that reading 
period for language work. It is not so unfortunate a pre- 
dicament as it seems at first glance. A lesson in the reader 
used by these teachers contains the word “apple.” Any 
language work done must tend to strengthen the reading, 
or the time filched must be accounted for. There is little 
time enough for reading in these schools. Is a double use 
of the time possible? FEasily. 

These teachers worked out their problem in the following 
manner. The apple was the subject of the lesson, its 
appearance the center around which they organized the 
children’s thoughts. It might equally well have been the 
use, or the culture, from the standpoint of the adult mind, 
but little children respond*more quickly to the appearance. 
The simplest unit of organization is the best. The teacher 
then draws from the children statements as to the color, 
size and shape of the apple. It is not supposed that the 
child will learn from this one lesson to organize his own 
thoughts, but example has much to do with habit, and 
continual drawing back to the central thought will tend to 





curb wandering. For this exercise not more: than three 
minutes can be used by the teacher with many classes, 
but this three minutes is enough for the small class to 
devote to it. From the standpoint of reading the time is 
justified, the alertness and preparedness (must this word be 
dropped from ordinary use?) will make the children grasp 
the word “apple” much more quickly. There is another 
point in favor of this conversation lesson which passes at 
once into the reading lesson. It gives a natural end to the 
composition and prevents the scrappy results from a lesson 
given solely for the sake of expression. 


Observation Lesson 


The observation lesson naturally follows the conversation 
lesson. The only difference is that in the conversation 
lesson the first step in composition is done outside the 
school and without supervision, in the observation lesson 
the seeing is a part of the planned lesson. 


Abuse of this Type 


There is probably no type of lesson which has been more 
abused. Observation does not mean the gathering together 
of the greatest possible number of facts in the shortest 
possible time. What good is there in this? We complain 
of the flightiness of the American mind, its lack of concen- 
tration, and then we put a bird ora plant before the child 
and ask him what he sees. 

The following plan for an observation lesson on the 
potato was prepared by a young girl in her first week’s 
training. 

Observation Lesson — A Potato 


Look at the potato carefully. 

What are the little spots on the potato called? 

Of what use are these eyes? If you should cut out these 
eyes and plant the rest of the potato, would a new plant 
grow? 

Would a potato grow if you should plant only one eye? 
If you should cut a potato so that you could plant more than 
one eye, would it grow better than if only one eye was 
planted? Why? 

The lesson has obvious faults. Many of the questions 
can be abswered by yes or no; this will mean guessing on 
the children’s part, not observation. It is an easy lesson 
to plan as the material she gives for it can be obtained at 
any time. Another student in the same class planned mor: 
carefully. 


The Potato 

Material A whole potato, a sprouted potato and a potato 
plant. (Second Grade.) 

I think you all know what we have here. 
its name on the board. 

John may come and see if he can find the potato on thi: 
plant that was planted to make it grow. 

He did not find it. 

Where has it gone? 

What has it done for the potato? 

Then what can we say the potato really is? 

(Answer to be obtained is: A storehouse for food of the 
plant.) 

The superiority of the second plan is due to the fact that 
the writer expected a group of observations rather than « 
single fact to be learned. It is a truism that it is easier to 
remember several related facts than one isolated statement. 
The plan could be worked out much more fully than even 
in the second paper. Given the foresight to have planned 
for a potato plant, a sprouted potato and a potato in 


I will writ 
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marketable condition, a beautifully rounded lesson could 
be given. Rees 

The children know they use the potato for food, they 
see the sprouted potato, observe that the sprouts come from 
the eyes, that the sprouted potato is much less firm than 
the newer one, see the bit of potato disappearing from the 
root of the young plant. If the lesson comes at the right 
season of the year they may observe that the plant dies 
when the potatoes are well grown. 

It is a pretty little study of the plant, the potato from 
which the children get strength; the sprouts do the same, 
the young plant takes all there is in the potato, grows big 
and strong and in its turn gives its strength to the potatoes 
forming at the roots, where it will be kept for another year. 
‘This lesson is not too difficult for the average third grade 
and is the best possible training in composition. It insures 
the pupil’s having something to say and, by being done 
orally, makes it possible to supply what words are needed. 


Points for Teacher to Watch 


The teacher must be careful that the questions by which 
she directs her pupils are so worded that actual seeing is 
demanded, that she group her questions about logical 
centers and that she has a definite end to which all this 
looking is to be applied. 

Will another example of a young teacher’s plan be 


tiresome? 
A Lesson on Puss 


When are Pussy’s eyes brightest? Why? How about 
the daytime? How do the eyes look at night? In the day- 
time? Can Pussy hear well? Does she need to hear well? 
What is inside the ear? Of what use are these hairs? 
What is on each side of a cat’s mouth? Of what use are 
they? What do they tell Puss in the dark? How does 
Pussy’s tongue feel when she licks your hand? How does 
this help her? 

What have you seen Pussy do with her claws? What 
does she do with her paws? What would she do if teased? 
Can you hear Pussy when she walks? Why? 

The plan was read in class and the students were asked 
to suggest any changes they felt desirable. Two criticisms 
are appended. 

The points concerning the hearing and seeing of the cat 
are all very fine and especially so when we consider how 
they lead to the one thought that these are all means by 
which Pussy is able to get her food. The bad point is, 
that after all these excellent points of acute hearing, sight, 
whiskers, padded feet, etc., are mentioned, the questions 
do not lead to the fact concerning the catching of Pussy’s 
food, and there is no apparent aim in the lesson, which could 
be brought out so well. 


Not enough was made of the cat. In talking about the 
eyes, the pupils (of the eye) should have been pointed out 
as the parts that get smaller and larger. In speaking of the 
cat’s ability to walk softly the pads on the feet should have 
been examined. Her claws, also, should have been noticed 
and the cat’s way of putting them out and back again. 
Such questions as, “Show me something about pussy’s feet 


that enables her to walk softly,’ “Show me where her claws 
are,” etc. 


One girl has emphasized the need for clear seeing, the 
other for a purpose to direct all these random notes. Ob- 
servation lessons will never be perfect, for teachers as well 
as pupils have defects to overcome, but if each teacher 
criticises her own efforts as these girls did the one given 
the lessons will be of immense value. 


Sources of Material 


It so happens that both of these observation lessons have 
been on nature study themes. That is not essential. 


Perhaps the most misused source is the picture. How many. 


sheep are there in front of the girl? How many are there 
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behind her? How many does: that make? The artist 
might well appear to forbid this use of his picture. We are 
taught nowadays that painting is a means of self-expression, 
as is speech. If we use a picture, we should apply it to 
produce the impression the artist intended. Most of those 
used in the lower grades have an emotional appeal. They 
are not mathematical. If you need aid in that work buy 
the cards which are brought out to aid in computations. 
I have seen a set in which one black pig is set apart from 
the herd but connected with it by a plus sign. The de- 
tached pig plus the grouped pigs can supply as many 
problems as the sheep and there will be no unpleasant 
after effects. However much one’s later knowledge may 
add to one’s appreciation of a picture or poem, the first 
image is never erased. The child who learns addition by 
means of the distant. boats in “The Helping Hand” will 
never see the beauty in the picture that he might have felt 
if his approach had been different. 


Selection, not Indiscriminate Agglomeration 


The purpose of the observation lesson is achieved by the 
child who selects his points to illustrate the effect which is 
desired. Show the picture. Ask who is helping. What 
makes you think she is helping? Does the man really find 
it easier because she is there? Would he be willing to do 
without her help? See that the pupil is looking for those 
details which expresses the artist’s idea, not for the acci- 
dental details which balance in the background. “The 
Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” is not intended to 
illustrate a lesson on the shape of a dog’s head, but on 
joyalty, love and devotion. 


Proper Use of the Observation Lesson 


The observation lesson is one of the most important in 
all the gamut of English instruction, furnishing, as it does, 
opportunity for exercise in all the operations of composition: 
seeing, organizing, expressing. Each is clearly given a 
part in this work. The observation lesson should begin as 
soon as the child enters school and should continue through 
high school. The directions as to what to look for should 
grow less minute from year to year. In the upper grades 
it is well to make the pupils find their own center of interest, 
but this should never be until they are used to knowing 
that every observation should be considered as a cause=or 
a result and traced back to its logical connection. 


Chestnut Time 


What are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck, 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves 

That are scattered by the breeze? 
These are chesnuts, brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 





They’ve been swinging many days, 
Where the birds have sung their lays; 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 

They were hidden from our sight, 

Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 

Spend the winter, share the joys 

Of the happy girls and boys. 


O, for happy chesnut time, 
And the trees we love to climb! 
Shake the limbs, the chesnuts fall, 
Leaves will try to cover all. 
We will find them, but leave more 
For the squirrel’s winter store. 
We’ll undo their-coats so neat, 
Eat the kernels good and sweet. , 
— Malana A. Harris 
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Studies in Art Appreciation | 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


Portrait of Landseer (The Connoisseurs) —Sir Edwin Landseer 


appreciation to set forth a few simple methods for 

the teaching of well-known pictures. Every great 

picture has a message. ,This message must be 
understood by the teacher before she attemps to inter- 
pret a picture to little children. In order to better 
understand the pictures under consideration a few general 
instructions should be observed. 

Study the picture yourself until you are thoroughly 
interested in it. Ask yourself the questions and note 
the suggestions. When you have made the picture yours, 
take it before the class and make it theirs in the same 
way. The enthusiasm of the teacher will mean much 
to the child. If she enjoys the picture and makes the 
children feel that she does, their interest and apprecia- 
tion will respond to hers. Respect the pupil’s individual 
suggestions. They will always be valuable to him and 
sometimes to you. While it is hoped that the suggestions 
herein given will be helpful to those teachers who are 
less experienced in the work, it is recognized that they 
involve a certain danger. If the teacher takes them, 
not as suggestions, but as a formula to be absolutely followed 
they will wholly defeat their purpose. For this purpose 
the following suggestions are offered: 

Ask no question of which you do not see the point or 
give information which is meaningless or uninteresting 
to you. Almost every question should be followed with, 
“Why do you think so?” or “How do you know?” or 
“What tells you that?” 

Tell the pupil nothing that he can learn from the picture. 
Question him and make him hunt, even though you have 
to tell him the answer in the end. 

You cannot interest pupils by calling attention toward 
unimportant suppositions. You cannot teach pictures 
by studying unrelated things. The more the pupil respects 
and loves his picture, the more easily he will get its message. 

Aim to lead the children to form the habit of carefully 
observing pictures, to read a picture for its story, then 
to talk freely, telling what they have seen. A few well- 
directed questions will soon open the children’s eyes to 
see that everything in the picture helps to tell the story 
the artist wants them to know. 

It is sometimes best to ask the questions based on the 
picture and so develop the story and meaning of the 
whole. Again it is wise to first read the story, or better, 
tell the story of the picture, afterwards questioning the 
class on its meaning. 

The pictures selected for this series are such as appeal 
to all children — animal, child, and family life, happy 
incident and mother love. 


1: is the purpose of this series of articles on art 


Suggestive Method of Study 


The study of other pictures by Landseer may accom- 
pany the consideration of this portrait. 

What do you think the man in this picture may be 
doing? What is the large flat object before him? What 
does he hold in his right,hand? What is inside the other 
hand? Is this man looking at his drawing board? Why 
not? What sort of hair, eyes, nose, and mouth has tyis 
man? How is He dressed? What do you see looking 
over his shoulders?’ Why do these dogs sit so close to 
the artist? What kind of dogs do you think they are? 
What kind of coats have-they? Where are they looking? 





What forms a background for the picture? Have yo 
a dog of your own? Is he fond of you? What can h: 
do? Why do you like this picture? Have you studiec 
other pictures of animals? Name the pictures. Wh: 
painted them? 


The Story of the Picture 


Almost any picture by Landseer might be called : 
“famous picture,” for his popularity has hardly ever 
been rivaled. Landseer’s pictures of animals, especially 
his pictures of dogs, just touch the heart. Engravings 
of them have circulated far and wide to be cherished in 
thousands of homes in England and America. 

Perhaps you have heard that pictures that tell a story 
are not good art. Many people, especially artists, are 
incline’ to think little of such pictures. This is because 
they are chiefly interested in the method of putting on 
the paint, the technique, as it is called. But those who 
complain that Landseer’s paintings are story-telling pic- 
tures, zadmit that he had also a fine technical ability. 
Landseer understood the brute creation in the same way 
the child does, through sympathy and true affection. 

This is the picture of a man who liked animals, especially 
dogs, much preferring them to people as subjects, when 
he was about to paint a picture. When he was a boy 
he had so many dogs and so often drew pictures of them 
that he came to be called “the little dog boy.” This 
is perhaps the reason why he painted this picture of him- 
self just as we see it. Sir Edwin Landseer, for that was 
the artist’s name is here seated before his drawing board. 
A crayon holder with which he has been drawing is held 
in his right hand, while in the other he holds an eraser, 
probably a bit of bread, and the edge of the drawing board. 
Sir Edwin’seyes are very kindly, looking directly at us. 
Two beautiful dogs, favorite pets of the artist, are looking 
over his shoulders. The dogs look intelligent enough 
to criticise the sketch. The foliage of a great tree forms 
a background for the group. 


The Story of the Artist 


Sir Edwin Landseer (land ser) (1802-1873) was the artist 
who painted “Portrait of Landseer” (The Connoisseurs). 
He learned how to draw from his father and when he was 
but five years old he could draw very well. When he 
was seven, his father would take him to the fields to sketch 
the cows and sheep grazing there. Little Edwin cid 
not care for books and often hid from his teachers. lie 
had three dogs of his own and they were always wii! 
him. He was so very fond of drawing them that le 
neglected his lessons. Edwin, his two brothers and three 
sisters were allowed all the pets they wished—dogs, rabbits 
and pigeons. 

When Edwin was only thirteen years old two of fis 
pictures were exhibited at the Royal Academy in London. 
One was a painting of a mule and the other was of a dog 
and puppies. Many of the little boy’s drawings 2: 
carefully saved in the South Kensington Museum, Lov- 
don. When Landseer was but a lad a lady once ask” 
him how he came to know so much about dogs and 
replied,“ By peeping into their hearts, madam.” 

Edwin was a bright, gentle little boy with blue ey*s 
and light curly hair. He thought that animals under- 
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stood, felt, and reasoned just like people and so all through he had more orders than he could fill. It is said of this 
his liie he painted them as happy, sad, gay, dignified, man that he could draw with one hand the head of a 
roud, or saucy. For many years Sir Edwin lived and horse at the same time drawing a deer’s head with the 
painted as a poor man, but as his pictures became known other. 














CONNOISSEURS, 
(Portrait of Landseer) 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 


Second Grades 


Il 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 
(Book rights reserved) 


IV The transition from script to print in reading and 
phonics. 

1 Provide each child with a box containing the printed 
words. The following are some of the ways in which 
they may be used. 

a Give the child a card or paper en which is 
written a list of words. The child finds each 
word in print and places it beside the right 
written word. 

Distribute papers on which sentences are 
written. Have the children build each sen- 
tence with the printed word cards underneath 
the written one in a space left for that purpose. 

Match the written and the printed words. 

Write a list of words on the board. Have the 
children place the words in the same order 
on their desks with the printed cards. 

Write sentences on the board. Have the chil- 
dren build the same sentences on their desks 
with the printed cards. 

Dictate sentences. Have the children build 
them with the printed word cards. 

If the small mounted pictures illustrating 
name words learned in the reading lessons, 
and described in I, 16 and II, 1,. have been 
completed for the list of words that the chil- 
dren know, a valuable exercise now will be 
to match, first, both the script and the printed 
word with the picture, and later just the 
printed word. 

Give the pupils pages of typewritten material or 
printed matter of large type from magazines, and 
let them search in it for known words and mark them. 

Get the pupils interested in looking in magazines and 
newspapers at home for words they know. They 
should cut these out and bring them to school and 
paste them into little books made for the purpose. 
Make arrangements for each child to say his words 
to you or to an older pupil, before pasting them into 
his book. Each day look over the books and be pre- 
pared to state, the next day, which child has the 
greatest number of words. 

Let the children find phonetic words in the primer 
story and build them with the phonic cards. 

Place on the board a group of related sentences taken 
from the story in the primer and let the children 
make freehand cuttings to illustrate it. 

Let the children make short original stories with their 
word cards similar to those in the primer. 


Phonics 


Each child should now be provided with a set of 
printed phonic cards to use with his script ones in 
the following exercises: 

a Write on the board the consonants and phono- 
grams which the children know and opposite 
each put its printed form. Using this as a 
guide} have the children match the script and 
— consonants and phonograms at their 
desks. 

b After a has been performed successfully several 
times, have the children match the script and 
printed consonants and phonograms from 


memory. 


¢ Print on the board families of words containin 
known phonograms. Guided by this list, 
have the children build the same words on 
their desks with phonic cards. 

d Build families of words from memory. 

e Write alist of blend wordsontheboard. Have 
the children build these in print at their desks, 

f Have each child build all the blend words he 
can which contain certain phonograms. 


Place on the board: 
ing un at an 


The children build such lists as these: 


sing fun cat 
ring sun mat 
king run fat 
bring bur hat 
fling gun rat 
cling spun sat 
pat 
tat 

g Use exercise h under 5 in division ITI, having 
the child use the phonic cards in this case in- 
stead of the word cards, and place in one pile 
all of the consonants and phonograms he is 
sure he knows, and in another pile those of 
which he is doubtful. Then take a class 
period to have each child say those he has 
placed in the first pile. Say for him the ones 
he does not know and require him to scund 
each after you. Then have him go over again 
this entire doubtful group alone as you work 
with another child. If the time is very 
limited some of the bright pupils from second 
or third grade may be asked to help. 

h Find all the phonograms that begin with 4, 
all those that begin with e, etc. Build one 
word containing each of these phonograms. 

8 When the children have learned a new consonant 
sound, let them find all of the words in their word 
boxes which begin with that sound and arrange them 
in a row on the desk. 

(Example) New consonant, b 
Words taken from word box: 

birds Betty black bell bake 

9 Distribute among the children the perception cards 
which bear known consonants. Have each child find 
in his word box all the words beginning with each of 
these consonants that have been assigned to him 
and arrange them in rows on his desk. 

Many of the advertisements in magazines have head- 
ings of large colored letters Collect this material 
and let the children cut out of these large colored 
words, groups of letters which they have learned as 
phonograms. Have the children paste these 01 cards 
to be used for drill work in class. 

Much of the printing found in large advertiscments 
is in type about the size found in primers. Collect 
this material and let the children find in it and mark 
the phonograms and consonants that they know. 
Make simple rhymes containing phonetic words. 
Hektograph them and let the children mark the 
phonograms and then build the words which contain 
the phonograms, with phonic cards. Or write the 


(Example) 
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rhyme upon the board, and have the children find in 
it the words containing familiar phonograms and 
build them on their desks with phonic cards. 
(Example) After the phonogram “ill” has been 

taught, the following rhyme may be used: 

Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

Their pail to fill. 

Jack and Jill came down the hill, 

And had a spill. 


arly book work after the transition has been accom- 


plished. 


Let the children illustrate the story that has been read 


in class, either by crayola drawings or freehand cut- 
tings or clay modeling Take time after this exercise 
has been completed to discuss the illustrations with 
the children. By well-directed questions the children 
should be made conscious of good points in the pic- 
tures, also of errors relating to proportion, form and 
truth of details. For example, if the dog is bigger 
than the tree, beside which he is standing, say, 
“Which is larger, a dog or a tree?” “Which is 
larger in John’s picture?” “Then what should John 
do to make his picture better?” One frequent error 
in little children’s crayola drawings of outdoor scenes 
is that of sky and ground not meeting. There is a 
strip of blue at the top of the paper and a strip of 
green at the bottom, with a wide blank space be- 
tween. To make the children conscious of this 
error, ask them to look out of the window. Show 
them that the sky and ground seem to meet. Then 
take one of the pictures that needs correcting in this 
respect, hold it where all can see it and show the 
children how to make the picture “look right” by 
bringing the color of the sky to meet the color of the 
ground. Frequently, houses are so drawn that the 
furniture and people can be seen within. Take one 
of those pictures and hold it before the class. Ask 
the children to look at the house across the street. 
“Can you see the people in the house?” “Why 
not?” (We cannot see through the walls of the 
house.) ‘Then what is wrong with this picture?” 
Show how to draw a house from the outside. The 
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first representations of people and animals will be 
very poor. To improve these, have the children 
observe real people and animals or pictures of ani- 
mals, and direct the observation through questions 
until the child’s mental image is improved. When, 
after such observation and comparison of his drawing 
with the real object or a good picture of it, the child 
still has difficulty in representing his idea, show him 
how to draw to make his picture “look right.” 

After such means as those suggested have been 
used to improve the children’s ability to represent 
their ideas through manual expression, give them an 
opportunity to illustrate the same story again, trying 
to make their pictures “tell a better story.” 

It has seemed advisable to give considerable space 
here to a discussion of this topic, because the child’s 
original illustrations of what he reads have such an 
important part to play in helping him to visualize 
the ideas represented by the word symbols. The 
child who visualizes the stories he reads in drawing, 
cutting, clay modeling and in dramatization will read 
thoughts, not-mere words. And so, no better seat 
work can be devised than that of concrete illustra- 
tions of the reading material to help the teacher 
carry out the fundamental aim of reading, namely, 
thought-getting. And the child’s interest in this 
occupation will grow if he finds himself progressing 
in power to represent his ideas. Hence, one reason 
for urging the necessity of stimulating the child’s 
desire to improve his product by the constructive 
criticisms of his work suggested above. 


2 Re-read silently a story that has been studied in class. 
3 Let the child find in the story that is to be read at the 


next reading period all of the words which he can 
pronounce himself by applying his knowledge of 
phonics. Then before this story is read in class, 
let the children take turns naming words in it which 
they worked out. Put the words on the board as 
they are given. This exercise is valuable in that it 
strengthens the habit of using the knowledge of 
phonics to work out unknown words. 


4 Make simple outline drawings of objects named among 


the blend words which the children know, as, fan, cat, 
hat, hen, etc. The drawings should be small, so that 
a dozen or more may be put on one large sheet of 
paper. Hektograph these and give each child a sheet 
of the drawing paper. The child will build the name 
of each object under its picture with his phonic cards. 


Nore Following is a series of devices dealing with the 
alphabet. Many may consider that these should be left until 
the latter part of the year. The object in putting them in just 
before the close of the first half of the year, is that the children 
may through them receive some preparation for spelling, which 
is begun at the middle of the year. However, the time of 
using these is a matter for the individual teacher’s judgment. 
In these exercises it is not intended that the order of the letters 
in the alphabet be taught, but merely to make the child familiar 
with the forms of the printed letters. 


5 Prepare for each child a manila card on which is 


printed the letters of the alphabet in order (small 
letters only). Leave a space below or at the left of 
each letter. Give each child a box of small letter 
cards. He will find a and lay the card in the space 
left for it below a on the chart, then 3, c, etc., until 
the entire alphabet is completed. 


6 Print the alphabet (small letters) on a chart. Fasten 


it up where all can see it easily. The children will 
use their letter boxes and lay the alphabet on their 
desks guided by the chart. 


7 Prepare another chart on which is printed both 


capitals and small letters. Have the small form and 
the capital of each letter side by side. Have the 
children arrange their letters in the same order, 
using the chart as a guide. 


8 Let the children make what may be called “diction- 
aries.” For these, they must first make a little book 
of unruled paper containing at least thirteen leaves. 
The teacher will print the alphabet in order in the 
book, having but one letter on a page. Then the 
children should be provided with mimeographed or 
hektographed copies of the words they know. They 


will find all the words beginning with a and cut them 
out and paste them on the a page, words beginning 
with b on the b page, etc. The children like to take 
these books home and say the words for their parents. 
In this way they get a good deal of valuable drill. 


VI Later Book Work (Second half of year) 


Continue the work described in Exercises 1, 2 and 3 
of Section V. These are very important for’ this 
stage of the reading. 


2 Place before the class the chart of small letters in 


alphabet order. Require the children to arrange 
the alphabet of capital letters, using their letter cards. 

Put up the chart of capital letters.. Have the children 
lay the alphabet of capitals and underneath each 
capital its small form. 

Give the children printed material which may be cut 
up. Have them find a word beginning with a, cut 
it out and paste it on a sheet of paper, then a word 
beginning with 6, one with c, and so on until he has 
a word for every letter of the alphabet pasted in 
order. 

Let each child make an alphabet book by cutting 
large colored letters from advertisements. Paste 
these letters in a little book in alphabet order, 
placing but one letter on a page. Cut out a picture 
of an object, the name of which begins with a and 
paste it on the a page, one beginning with } on the 
6 page, and so on until there is a picture for each page. 

Or, the alphabet book described in 4 may have illus- 
trations of freehand cuttings colored. 

The children use the letter boxes. The teacher names 
a letter. Each child finds it and lays it on the desk. 
The teacher passes quickly up and down the aisles 
to see if the children have found the right letter 
and to make corrections where the right one has 
not been found. If two rows are corrected at once 
it will not take long. Or the teacher may hold the 
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printed letter in large size before the class and !e 
each child make his own correction. This can 
done quite easily except with d and 3), p and g. 


8 Thechildren use the letter boxes. The teacher soun 


the letter. The child names the letter, finds it an 
lays it on his desk. 


9 Paste upon stiff cards little stories easier than 1! 


stories that are being read in class. On the back « 
these cards write a few questions worded so that 
children may easily read them. After reading i! 
story, the child should read and answer the questions. 
At the next class period, have each child answer 
questions orally. 

Collect as many primers and first readers (other than 
those named for class reading) as possible. Also get 
other easy reading books. Collect easy stories from 
children’s magazines. Mount these on cards. Place 
these things where’the children may have free access 
to them. The following uses of them will prove 
most helpful in increasing interest in reading and in 
developing power to read independently. 

a Let the children read these stories before 
school, during indoor recess periods, or when 
they have finished assigned seat work. 

6b Call on different pupils to read to the class 
little stories they have read in these books. 

c The children who read more fluently than the 
others and who do not need so much supervised 
study and practice may frequently be given 
one of the books to read alone. They will 
enjoy preparing a little story to read to the 
other children for opening exercises and will 
be able to make most of the preparation alone 
if the story is easy enough. The teacher will 
tell any words that give difficulty before the 
child reads the story to the class. 


VII Phonics in second half of year 
1 Place on the board a list of blend words, as, cake, 


bell, clock, etc. Pass scissors, paper and paste. Let 
the children cut out any of the objects named in the 
list, mount them on a large sheet of darker paper, 
and write the name of each object underneath each 
cutting. Or after mounting the cuttings, neighbors 
may exchange papers and write the name of each 
object that was cut by his partner. 


2 Build families of words with phonic cards. 
3 Select from the new reading lesson new words which 


contain known phonic elements. Write these on the 
board. Have the children try to work out the pro- 
nunciation of these words by using their knowledge of 
phonics. Then at the reading period let the children 
pronounce the words. 


4 Let the children look through several pages of reading 


material that is to be read soon. When they ‘ind a 
word which they do not know, they should write it 
on paper. Use the words so selected in the p/ionic 
classes. Write a number of them on the board, 
have the pupils mark the phonograms in them, and 
then work out the pronunciation of as many ©! the 
words as possible. This, together with drill m 
quick meaning of the words after they have been 
worked out, will prepare the children for these ». ords 
when they meet them in the reading lessons. Such 
exercises are very valuable in developing the habit 
of using the knowledge of phonics in attackin,; new 
words. 


5 Phonograms are being spelled in the second hal! « { the 


year. To help along the work, let the childr» use 
the letter boxes and build phonograms whici: have 
been spelled in class. 


6 After the children have learned to spell a certain 


phonogram, they may spell with their letter card 
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on their desks a list of words containing the phono- 
gram. 

Example They have learned to spell ock. The com- 
pleted exercise on the desk may be: 


ock 
rock lock 
dock flock 
mock clock 
cock stocking 


7 Write a list of easy sentences on the board, leaving 
blank spaces instead of phonetic words, which the 
children have spelled in class. The child should read 
each sentence silently, supplying the missing word 
and then spell this word with his letter cards. 

(Example) 
I have a dog. 
We rang the : 
I wear a on my head. 
The tells time. 
One child’s work: 
black 
bell 
hat 
clock 
Another child’s work: 
big 
bell 
cap 
clock 

8 Write on the board-a number of phonograms, such 
as ick, ou, oy, ell, or, er. Have the children find these 
phonograms in their phonic boxes and place them at 
the top of their desks. Then put these phonic boxes 
away and take out their word boxes. They will find 
as many words as possible containing each phono- 
gram and place them in a neat row under the right 
phonogram. 

(Example) 














ick ou oy ell or er 
brick house boy tell for her 
sticks around toy’ bell corn after 


picking mouse corner corner 
found fork dinner 
round morning never 
horse mother 
over 


9 Continue the types of seat work described in Section 
IV, Exercises g and h under 7, and in 10 and 11. 


VIII Numbers after the beginning stage and up to the 
middle of the year 

1 Give each child a page from a calendar and a piece of 
manila tagboard. Let him cut the numbers from the 
calendar and paste them on the tagboard. 

2 Take the number cards made in 1, place them on the 
desk in order, and beside each lay the corresponding 
number of colored splints or other material. 

38 The teacher may draw simple outline pictures of 
objects on the board. Let the number vary for the 
different objects, e.g., draw seven apples, three tents, 
four flags, six pennies. Let the children count each 
group, draw the same number of objects on paper, 
and beside each group place the number card which 
tells the number of objects in that group. 

4 Give each child ten pieces of drawing paper and some 
of the gummed dots which may be secured from 
school supply houses. On the first pieces of paper 
the child will paste one dot and under it the figure 

1, on the next, two dots and the figure 2. He will 
continue until he has a set of cards like the illustration 
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below. Calendar numbers may be used to paste on 
the cards. It is better to use these than to have the 
children write the figures, first, because little children 
should not do unsupervised writing at this time, and 
second, because a more attractive card can be made 
in this way. The set may be extended beyond 10 if 
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« 5 _Let the children trace circles on colored paper, using 
a pattern of cardboard. Cut out the circles. Use 
them in making designs or for making domino 
number cards (4). 

Cut circles freehand. 

Draw circles. 

Do 5, 6, 7 with the square and triangle. 

Give to each child circles of various colors. Let the 
number of each color vary, as five red, eight yellow, 
six green, ten purple, etc. Have the child sort them 
and paste them in rows on a large sheet of paper, 
putting all those of one color in one row. Then paste 
the number of circles at the end of the row. 

10 Cards may be made similar to those described in 4 
by having the children use small pictures instead of 
colored dots. If the pictures are used the mounts 
will have to be larger, and all of the pictures used 
on a card must be of one object. For example, if 5 
is being illustrated the child must have five pictures 
of one thing, as cats, watches, books, etc. The cata- 
logs of large mail order houses are particularly useful 
for this kind of work. Also, many small pictures of 
one kind may be collected from the advertising pages 
of magazines. ; 

11 CutZnumbers from “calendars and paste them in 
order on mounting paper. 


XII Special Days 


© COIS 


Hallowe’en* 

1 Cut pumpkins and Jack-o’-lanterns out of orange 

paper. Ifno orange paper is in stock, cut from white 
per and color it with orange crayon. Use these to 

make blackboard borders. 

2 Illustrate Hallowe’en stories in crayon or cuttings. 

3 Build with letter cards the following words: pumpkin, 
Jack-o’-lantern, Hallow-e’en, Brownie. 

* A portion of this section is given out of its order for convenience. 
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Outline to be Hektographed and Colored 
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4 Trace, cut and color brownies. 

5 Sandpaper construction for Hallowe’en: 
Using sand and rocks make a cave for the Brownies’ 
home. Make a forest of small branches of evergreen. 
Trace and cut small Brownies and put them in the 
woods. The story entitled ‘The Brownies’ Dance”’ 
may be illustrated in this way. 


Weekly Plan for a Term of Nine Months 


(Continued from[September number) 

Fifth Week 

Strengthen ability to recognize words more easily and to 
apply knowledge of phonics; test ability to get thought 
independently of reading. 

Section I, Exercises 18, 10, 13, 16. 

Section XI, Exercise 1 (continued from preceding week). 

Section IT, Exercises 8, 9, 10. 

Section III, Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4; 5, a, b, d, f; 8, c, e; 
11, 9. 

Section XI, Exercise 7, 4 (using a sentence). 

Section VIII, Exercises 1, 2 and 4 for the numbers one, 
two, three, four and five. 


Sixth Week 

The purpose of the work this week is the same as in the 
fifth week. 

Section I, Exercises 14, 19 and 16. 

Section II, Exerxises1,c; 7. 

Section III, Exercises 2, 3; 5, ¢, g, h, i; 8, d, f, g; 9, 10, 
11, 12. 

Section VIII, Exercise 10 for th numbers through five. 


Seventh. W eek 


Make the transition from script to print in reading 
phonics and begin to use the primer in class work. 














Section I, Exercises 19 and 15. 
Section III, Exercises 10 and 11. 
Section IV, Exercises 1, a, b, c; 7, a, b. 


Eighth Week 


Continue the work of making the transition. Occupa- 
tions relating to Hallowe’en. Now while the reading vo- 
cabulary is small is a good time to have pupils begin to keep 
individual word lists (IV, 3). 

Section I, Exercise 19. 

Section XII, Exercises suggested for Hallowe’en. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, c, d, e, g; 2,3; 7, b,c, d. 


Ninth Week 


Strengthen recognition of words in print and of phonic 
elements in print. Also test ability to get thought from the 
printed page. 

Section XII, Hallowe’en exercises. 

Section I, Exercise 16. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, /, g; 3, 5,6; 7, d,e,f,g; 8. 

Section II, Exercise 14, for the numbers from one through 
five. 

Section VIII, Exercise 6. 


Tenth Week 


Continue the work of the ninth week. 

Section I, Exercise 16. 

Section XI, Exercise 5, a. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, g; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, f, g; 9, 10: 
Section X, Exercise 2. 
Section VIII, Exercises 1, 4and 10, for thenew numbe’ 5%. 
Section II, Exercise 14, for the new number six. 
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Lesson Plan in Nature|Study for Primary Grades 


Katharine McSpadden 


Critic Teacher, East Tennessee State Normal 


Topic 
The Red Squirrel. 


Il Teacher’s Aim 


1 To help the children discover what the squirrel eats. 
2 To lead the children to see that the physical charac- 
teristics of the squirrel are a p otection against its enemies. 


Ill Child’s Aim 


1 To find out what the squirrel eats. 
2 To find out how the squirrel is protected against its 
enemies. 


Subject Matter 


Red squirrel in cage. 

Stuffed squirrel or large picture. 
Fruit, Lettuce, Nuts. 

Home. 

Enemies. 

Color. 

Eyes. 

L2g. 

Claws. 

Tail 


Procedure 


How many of you have seen a squirrel? 

Have any of you a pet squirrel? 

Can some one tell us what a squirrel eats? 

Suppose we feed it some different things and see which it 
eats? 

(Feed the squirrel in cage some fruit, lettuce and nuts.) 

Which do you think it likes best? 

Where does the squirrel get its food? 

Where does it store its food for the winter? 

How does it carry the nut ? 

How does it crack these nuts? 

Does the squirrel live in the same house all the year 
round? 

Where does it make its home in the winter? 

Where does it make its home in the summer? 

Of what is this home built? 

In which home are the young born? (Summer) 


How does the mother squirrel carry her little ones? 

Did you ever know of anyone shooting squirrels in the 
woods? 

Can you tell us any other enemies the squirrel has? 

How does the squirrel escape these enemies? 

Did you ever see anything about the squirrel that would 
help protect it from its enemies if it was out in the woods? 

(Color) 

How would this help? 

How are the eyes placed? 

How would this be a protection? 

Did you ever see any squirrel tracks in the snow? 

Could you draw a picture of them on the board? 

Which tracks are in front? (Hind) 

Why are the tracks of the hind feet always in front) 

Legs are longer) 

What does a squirrel use its front legs for? (Holding food) 

Anything else? (Washing face) 

Which legs are stronger? 

How <loes it help the squirrel to have these hind legs 

t and stronger? 
Can you show me how 4 squirrel’ runs along the ground? 





How does it act when looking to see if anyone is coming? 

Did you ever see a squirrel climb a tree? 

How does it hold on to the tree? (Claws) 

Can you think of any other way these claws would help 
eye the squirrel from its enemies? (Weapon to fight 
wi 

When climbing a tree does it go straight up? (No— 
moves around trunk) 

What does it do if it sees some one coming? 

(Hides behind trunk) 

How is it a protection to it to be able to climb out on the 
smallest branches? 

How does it climb down a tree? (Head first) 

What other animal goes down head first? (Cat) 

Of what use is the squirrel’s tail? 

How does a squirrel hold its tail when jumping from tree 
to tree? 

How does this help? (Serves as a sail) 

Of what use is the squirrel’s tail in the winter home? 


~_ Cover) 
Summary 


How many things have we learned help protect the 
squirrel from its enemies? 

How did we find its color helped? 

Eyes? 

Legs? 

Claws? 

Tail? 


The Story Stand-ups 


RuthJAsh 


Goldilocks and the Three Bears 


(See pages®500 and 501) 


These stand-up toys are very attractive to the child, 
particularly so because they can turn around and walk 
the other way. They are designed for schoolroom use 
and the making of them is interesting and valuable work. 

They can be used in dramatization, in sand-table or 
poster pictures, as an inspiration for sixteen square con- 
struction work or for the building blocks. The patterns 
when cut out and put together are excellent for wooden 
toys, by leaving off the laps at the bottom of the feet. 








Directions for Making 


The paper toys can be made either from the colored 
construction paper or from drawing paper and colored 
with crayolas or water-color. Fold the paper to be used 
and place the pattern on with the dotted line along the 
fold of the paper outline and cut. Paste the bodies of 
the bears and Goldilocks together about half way down, 
bend the laps on the feet inward and lap on top of each 
other. Mount on a pasteboard about two and one-half 
inches square. In some cases it may be well to reinforce 
the legs with thin wooden or pasteboard slats. Then 
paste on the clothes. 

The bears are a dark brown. The Great Huge Bear’s 
coat is green and his collar white. The Middle Sized 
Bear’s dress is gray blue with white apron. 


Pn 
The Little | 


a 


Wee Beat’s cQateiédatight red.. Goldilocks is. light-tempel 


her dress blue, apron white and hair golden. 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade I 


Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


PART I 


Little Bird and Ballad Types 


(Part II—“A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go.” See November issue.) 
Little Bird 


Once I saw a little bird 
Come hop, hop, hop; 
So I cried, “‘Little bird, 
Will you stop, stop, stop? 


And was going to the window, 
To say “How do you do?” 
When he shook his yellow tail, 

And far away he flew. 


(Given in “ Mother Goose,” Wheeler) 


Lesson I — Poem 


Teacher (Recites the poem.) 

What would you like to do with it? 

Pupil Learn it, play it and talk about it. 

T. There is a story in this poem. Maybe you can 
find it. How many people does it tell about? 

P. It tells about a Bird and a Girl. 

T. Who would like to be the Little Girl in the poem? 

P. (A little girl volunteers.) 

T. Who will be the Bird in the poem? 

P. (Another little girl volunteers.) 

T. When I’ve said the stanza tell me about yourself; 
just talk as if you were that bird. Where are you and 
where did you come from? (Recites stanza 1.) 

Bird Here I come hopping — hop — hop—hop. I’ve 
been down in the meadow beside the brook. I saw a little 
boy sitting on the bank with his two feet in the water. 
He was trying to catch little fishes as they swam past him. 

T. (to the Girl) What did you do? 

Girl I called to the Bird to stop. 

T. Say it as in the poem. 

Girl “Little Bird, will you stop, stop, stop?” 

T. Where were you and what had you been doing? 

Girl I was in the dining-room, looking out the window. 
I just left my mother. I was helping her to make a cake 
in the kitchen. 

T. (Selects two other children. 
Girl, what were you doing? 

Girl I was going to the window. 

T. What were you going to do? 

Girl Iwas going to say “How do you do?”’ to the Bird. 
I put my face against the window-pane. I wanted the 
Bird to stay and let me see him hop about under my win- 
dow. I would have given him some crumbs if he had 
stayed. 

T. What kind of a Bird was he? 

Girl He was a Robin. 

T. (to the Bird) What did you do? 

Bird I was hopping under the lilac-bush just outside a 
window when I heard a noise. I looked up and saw a face 
at{the window. I saw a little Girl. She wanted me. 
When she waved hershand I got scared. So I flew away. 

T. Who has found a story in the poem? Who could 
make a pretty story? Put the Girl in a pretty place and the 
Bird in a pretty place and tell us all about it. 

P. (A child makes up a story.) 

T. Who could play it and talk to each other? 

P. (Two children play it:) 


Recites stanza 2) Little 


Lesson II — Dramatic Game 


T. Would you like to make a game? What must we 
have? 
A Bird and a Girl. 
Anda circle. Where shall we put the Bird and Gir]? 
They must be in the circle. 
What else must we have? 

. A window. 

. That chair with the open back will do for the window, 
And we can use our rubber palm for a lilac bush. What 
will the circle sing first? Make the words suit the tune, 
“Here we go round the mulberry bush.” 

P. A little bird came hop, hop, hop, 

Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop, hop, 
A little bird came hop, hop, hop, 
Under my window. 

T. Thatisa fine song. What will the Girl and Bird do? 

Circle Act as we sing. 

T. Let us sing it marching around while Girl and Bird 
do what we sing. (Circle march around in single file, singing 
the above stanza while the little Bird hops up to the window 
behind which the little Girl stands.) What shall we sing 
next? 

P. O little Bird, please stop, stop, stop, 

Stop, stop, stop, stop, stop, stop, 
O little Bird please stop, stop, stop, 
To say “How do you do?” 

P. The Bird hops away to the lilac bush. The Girl 
waves her hand coaxingly through the window. 

T. Let the circle sing the second stanza of our game. 
(Circle march, singing stanza 2 of the game while the Girl and 
Bird act their parts.) 

What shall we sing next? 

P. The little bird just shook his tail, 

Shook his tail, shook his tail, 
The little bird just shook his tail, 
And away he flew! 

T. The circle will sing stanza 3 of our game. (Circle 
march around singing stanza 3. The Bird flaps his wings, 
shakes his tail, flops past the lilac bush, through the circle. 
The Girl waves her hand.) 


Lesson III — Reading Lesson 


T. Would you like to give me some short sentences 
about our poem of yesterday, Little Bird? I will write 
them on the board. 

P. I saw a little bird. 

T. Will you read it for me? (A pupil gives the sentence 
and another pupil reads it after the teacher has written it. 

The little bird came hop, hop, hop. 

A litile girl saw a little bird. 

The little girl said, “Stop, stop, stop.” 
She went to the window. 

She wanted to say, “How do you do?” 
But the bird shook his little tail. 

. He flew away. 

. Suppose we form ourselves into two groups and 
stand facing each other. One group may point to the 
words and the other group may guess what is pointed to. 

P. (A child from group A points to “bird.’’) 

P. (A child from group B pronounces the word “biré.’”’) 

(Words are pointed to and pronounced at least uniii each 
child of both groups has pointed out or named one word. 
Words named are “bird,” “little,” “hop,” “stop,” “window,” 
“how do you do,” “ shook,” “tail,” ‘ flew,” and “awa 1,”*) 
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T. Now I will ask children from both groups to find 
some words forme. Will Mary find “a little bird”? 

(Mary points out and reads “ a little bird.’’) 

(In the same way T. asks for “a little girl.” “The little 
girl,” ‘ the window,” at saw,” “« ¢ “Sie,” “his,” “ But,” 
“wanted,” “flew away,” “to the window,” “his litile tail,” 
and “ saw.’’) 

T. Now let us read the sentences. First we will have 
the children of group A read, each child reading one sen- 
tence. Wouldn’t it be fine if we could read without a 
single mistake? 

(Sentences are then read by group A and by group B.) 

T. I should like to have all the sentences read by one 
child. Who wants to read them? 

P. (Practically all want to read them. They are read 
by a number of the children.) 

T. Iwill write the poem on the board. 

(Children are then asked to find in the rhyme the individual 
words they have pointed out in the sentences; also to find the 
phrases in the rhyme. A number of children are next asked 
to read the entire rhyme.) 

(The virtue in this lesson is that children are reading their 
own composition, their own reaction to something which has 
been presented to them. This is in harmony with the child’s 
strong individualistic tendency at this early time when he ts 
most interested in his own performances. It ought to be the 
best method to teach the beginning of reading.) 


My Lady Wind 


My Lady Wind, my Lady Wind, 

Went around about the house to find 
A chink to get her foot in: 

She tried the keyhole in the door, 

She tried the crevice in the floor, 
And drove the chimney scot in. 


And then one night when it was dark, 
She blew up such a tiny spark, 
That all the house was pothered: 
From it she raised up such a flame, 
As flamed away to Belting Lane 
And White Cross folks were smothered. 


And thus when once, my little dears, 
A whisper reaches itching ears, 

The same will come, you'll find: 
Take my advice, restrain the tongue, 
Remember what old nurse has sung 

Of busy Lady Wind! 


(Given in “Nursery Rhymes of England,” Halliwell) 


The Stork 


“Stork, O father pilgrim, say! 
Did you chance to see my sheep?” 
“Yes, I saw them yesterday, 
Grazing by the lakeside deep. 
A wolf came up and on them fell, 
A fox stood by in great delight; 
The dogs did bark and bay right well, 
The shepherd cried with all his might.” 


(From “Greek Folk-Songs,” L. M. Garnett, Elliott Stock, London) 


Oranges and Lemons 


An arch is formed by two children. A string of children 
approach and pass under, singing. At the word “chop,” 
a player is cut from the string. The player is asked which 
he prefers, oranges or lemons. He takes his place then 
behind the orange leader if he chooses oranges, behind the 
lemon leader if he chooses lemons. After all the players 
are chosen, a tug of war between the oranges and lemons 
ends the game. 


Gay go up, and gay go down, 
To ring the bells of London town. 


Bull’s eyes and targets, 
Say the bells of St. Marg’ret’s. 


Brickbats and tiles, 
Say the bells of St. Giles. 


Half-pence and farthings, 
Say the bells of St. Martin’s. 


Oranges and lemons, 
Say the bells of Si. Clement’s. 


Pancakes and fritters, 
Say the bells of St. Peter’s. 


Two sticks and an apple, 
Say the bells of Whitechapel. 


Old Father Baldpate, 
Say the slow bells at Aldgate. 


Pokers and tongs, 
Say the bells at St. John’s. 


Kettles and pans, 
Say the tells at St. Ann’s. 


You owe me ten shillings, 
Say the bells at St. Helen’s. 


When will you pay me? 
Say the bells at Old Bailey. 


When I grow rich, 
Say the bells at Shoreditch, 


Pray, when will that be? 
Say the bells of Stepney. 


I am sure I don’t know, 
Says the great bell at Bow. 


Here comes a candle to light you to bed, 
And here comes a chopper to chop off your head. 


(Given in Wheeler’s “Mother Goose,” Northall’s “English Folk- 
Rhymes,” Baby’s Opera, Crane, and Halliwell’s “Nursery Rhymes.” 


The Lemon-Tree 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I one lemon alone. 
She answers — “They’ve counted them every one!” 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I for lemons but two. 
She answers — “Not one even is there for you!” 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I, I ask lemons three. 
She answers me — “ Pouste! I owe none to thee.” 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I, four lemons I claim. 
She answers — “Who art thou? I know not thy name.” 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I, five lemons so bright. 
She says — “Hold the candle and show me a light!” 


Of the Lemon-tree ask I, six lemons I pray! 
She says — “Hold it still till it’s all burnt away.” 
(From “Greek Folk-Songs,” L. M. Garneli, Elliott Stock, London.) 


Salonica Nursery Rhyme 


We will have — what shall we have? 
We will have an old, old man, 








Who shall dig our little garden, 
Where the roses daily grow. 


(The first line is the same in each stanza. Each stanza is 
cumulative.) ; 


We will have a little donkey, 
For our old, old man to ride on, etc. 


We will have a little wasp, 
That shall sting the little donkey, 
That shall throw the old, old man, etc. 


We will have a little cock, 
That shall eat the little wasp, etc. 


We will have a little fox, 
That shall eat the little cock, etc. 


We will have a clever dog, 
That shall kill the little fox, etc. 


We will have a little stick, 
That shall kill the little fox, etc.. 


We will have an oven big, 
That shall burn the little stick, etc. 


We will have a river wide, 
That shall quench the oven’s fire, etc. 


(From “Greek Folk-Songs,” L. M. Garnett, Elliott Stock, London.) 
The Rose-Tree 


O little Rose-tree mine, so red, 
O say, where shall I plant thee? 
I dare not plant thee in the sea, 
For I should fear the sailors; 

I dare not plant thee on the hill, 
For fear thou shouldst be frozen. 
Oh, I will plant thee in a church, 
In beauteous monastery; 

And just between two apple-trees, 
Between two orange-bushes; 
That down the oranges may fall, 
And in thy lap the apples; 
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And all their blossoms flutter down 
In showers upon thy roses; 

And at thy roots I’ll lay me down, 
Lie there, and sweetly slumber. 


(From “Greek Folk-Songs,” L. M. Garnett, Elliott Stock, London.) 


The Fox 


The Fox and his Wife they had a great strife, 

They never ate mustard in all their whole life; 

They ate their meat without fork or knife, 
And loved to be picking a bone, O! 


The Fox jumped up on a moonlight night; 
The stars they were shining, and all things bright; 
“Oho!” said the Fox, “it’s a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, O!” 


The Fox, when he came to the Farmer’s gate, 
Who should he see but the Farmer’s Drake; 
“T love you well for your master’s sake, 
And long to be picking your bone, O!” 


The Gray Goose she ran around the hay-stack, 
“Oho!” said the Fox, “you are very fat; 
You’ll grease my beard, and ride on my back, 
From this unto yonder wee town, O!” 


Old Gammer Hipple-Hopple hopped out of bed, 
She opened the casement, and popped out her head, 
“OQ Husband! O Husband! the Gray Goose is dead, 
And the Fox has gone through the town, O!” 


Then the old man got up in his red cap, 

And cried he would catch the Fox in a trap; 

But the Fox was too cunning, and gave him the slip, 
And ran from the field through the town, O! 


Then the Fox hurried home to his Wife and his den, 
And his dear hungry Foxes, eight, nine, ten; 
“You’re welcome home, Daddy, you may go again, 
If you bring such a treat from the town, O!”’ 


(Given, with variations, in Wheeler’s ‘Mother Goose,” Halliwell’s 
‘Nursery Rhymes,” and “The Children’s First Book of Poetry,” 
‘E. K. Baker, American Book Company.) 


A Country Fair 


(Sand-Table Model) 


An English Teacher 
(For illustrations see pages 506 and 507.) 


_ The periodical visit of a fair to a town or.country village 
is always most eagerly looked forward to by the children. 
The swings, round-abouts, the booths with their display 
of highly colored candies, gingerbreads, etc., and various 
shows, are no less fascinating to the children of to-day 
than they were to previous generations. 

Hampstead Heath, England, on Bank holidays is noted 
for its fairs, and most London children have visited the 
wo at these times. After paying the fair a visit at 

r the children suggested that their next sand-table 
model should be a similar scene. 

_The various things seen“at the fair were first noted. 
The models were made week by week, the easiest being 


attempted first. The best models were reserved for the 
sand-table. 


The Great Wheel 
This is formed by hanging the chairs with kindergarten 


sticks attached, between two large circles of cardboard, 
as seen in the illustration. The supports on either side 
of the wheel are formed by two crossed knitting needl« 
fixed in a lump of clay. 


Free Cutting 


During the free cutting lesson the children are allows! 
first to sketch with chalk on their boards anything the 
wish to cut. They then cut the object freely from thei: 
paper. 

In this way the people at the fair, the horses and mot«: 
cars with their riders on the round-about were freely cv: 
and colored by the children. 

The booths were furnished with trays of sweetmeai: 
during the free clay lesson, the various things being paint<'! 
when dry. 

‘Phe Houp-La prizes and cocoanuts for the cocoan\: 
shy are of clay. 


PA‘ 





$< 












PAGE FOR A COLOR BOOKLET. Color the sky blue, the grass light green, tree trunk brown and dark green leaves. Children’s 
hair brown and yellow, their clothes may be colored pink, white or light blue, socks white and shoes black. 














Oranges and Lemons 


“Q-ran-ges and le-mons,’ Say the!bells of St, Cle-men‘s. “Two sticks and an ap-ple,” Say the bells of White - Cha - pel. 
Fath-er Bald- ;’ Say the slow bells of Ald-gate.“You owe me five -ings,”“Say the bells of St. Mar-tin’s. 


“Bulls’- eyes and tar-gets,” Say the bells of’ St. Mar - g’rets.“Brick-dust and tiles,” Say the bells of St. Giles. 


“When you pay me?” Say the bells of Old -ley. “When I grow rich,” say the bells of Shore-~ ditch. 


)“Po-kers and tongs,” Say the bells of St John’s. “Ket-tles and pans,” Say the bells of St. Anne’s, 
“When will that be?” Say the bells of Step-ney. “I’m sure I don’t know,” Says the great bell of Bow. 





RECITATIVE (after the last verse) 


‘eer ep at vouthea’} Last, iast, last, etc., etc. 
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Music and Words by M. Fay Whealdon 


™ 


, Come skip a-way 2 tothe Fair-O, 





_ ra 8 
8 to the Fair-O . and ride on the mer-ry- 


12 13 
dri-ver!”’ 


“You shall be my 


Step I 
Measures 1-6 — Partners face in line of direction, inside 
hands joined high and outside hands describe large 
circle as if tossing a,rope. They take twelve prancing 
steps forward, inside foot always leading. 
Measures 7-8 — Partners join hands in small circle 
and whirl in place. 


Step II °- : : oe 
Measures 9-10 — Leader bows while Lady points at 


_ ~ on ee ee 





3 tothe 


go-round. 





RR ee 


Skipping to the Fair 


ww 


Fair-O° 


Fair-O, 4 tothe 5 Come skip a-way 


n~ —~N 


Mevoy shall be my 


9 0 ” 
“You shall be my' po-ny! 


16 


and stamp and paw. the ground!” 


him with forefinger of right hand and repeats the 
designated words. 

Measures. 11-12 — Leader shakes his finger at the Lady 
while she nods. 

Measures 13-14 — Same as Measures 9~10. 

Measures 15-16 — Leader arches his head and extends 
his hands backward as if’ they were. reins. lady 
drives him in line of direction and“ both take four, 


—— prancing steps forward. Both face on last low note | 


~-in Measure 16, Leader bows.and Lady makes ciirtsy. 
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BASE 
Fix a wooden knitting needle in a lump of 


clay to form support for the Hou La ; 
) an 
another for the Round-about. . 
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I have found through many years of teaching that the 
Seat Work Problem is an ever present one with the Primary 
Teacher. 

I have arranged three sets of seat work which I have 
used with great profit the past year. The pupils who 
used the Seat Work were in my First Class. They were 
all children who entered the First Grade in September 
but they completed the work of the First Grade and half 
of the assignment for the Second Grade in one year. They 
thoroughly enjoyed this seat work and gained very much 
in spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, writing of new 
words and in the expression of thought in well arranged 
sentences. 

Sets A and B were made from material which I found 
in your publications, PRIMARY EDUCATION and “Designs 
for Blackboard Drawings.” 

Set C was made from pictures taken from a torn copy 
of “The Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 


Set A 


Silhouette Pictures cut from various copies of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. 
These pictures mounted upon cardboard and numbered 


Saiving the Seat Work Problem I 


Emilie Pfahl 
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so the children receive a different picture each time] the 
set is used. 

Children write original sentences as seat work. 

Number of sentences limited to five. 

No word which the pupils have had in spelling or phonics 
is given, but the following Blackboard Dictionary is written 
upon the board and the children look up the words they 
wish to use: : 


air flowers 

branch Ox 

break overalls 

chees piece 

chickens pulling 

cat-tails 

carrying ribbon 
sprinkling can 


Instruction: Write what you see and what they are 
doing. : 

All papers which are correct are decorated with a copy 
of the picture about which the sentences were written. 
(Copies are easily made with carbon paper.) 





Reading Phrases 


Evelyn L Taintor 


I was fortunate enough to go into a second grade room 
just as the lowest division was called up for reading. They 
sat in little chairs in a circle around the teacher with their 
reading books, not in their laps, as usual, where little fingers 
found it hard to resist the temptation to turn the pages, 
but behind them in the chairs. 

In addition to the usual thorough drill work on the 
' difficult words and phonetic sounds to be used the teacher 
added a third exercise, which was very interesting and 
helpful. The class was composed mostly of Italian chil- 
dren who heard little or no English at home, certainly 
no good English. The teacher said she had no particular 
difficulty in teaching them the separate words, or giving 
them the ability to find out words for themselves by use 
of the phonetic system, but the thing they found the hardest 
was to get well fixed in their minds certain phrases used 
over and over in the stories. Some of the phrases drilled 
on that morning were, “Little cared they.” ‘Were it 
not for that.” ‘The consequence was.” “With all my 
heart.” “Have I not need to cry?” 

Such phrases as these are seldom, if ever, in a child’s 
vocabulary and they present real stumbling blocks to 
fluent reading. 

In some cases the child’s natural way of stating the 
same idea was used to illustrate the meaning, as for in- 
stance one little Italian girl giving, “Good reason why 


I cry” as the meaning of “Have I not need to cry?” In 
other cases the teacher had to supply the meaning by 
illustration as for instance, the explanation of “Were it 
not for that.” The teacher told a little girl to ask her 
for some money to help some poor people. Then the 
teacher showed an empty pocket-book and said “My 
pocket-book is empty. Were it not for that I would give 
you some.” 

After the meaning of the phrases seemed to be thoroughly 
understood, then the children were drilled in saying them, 
over and over, not as separate words, but as phrases, until 
they had acquired fluency in their use. They seemed 
in every case to be proud of their new accomplishment. 

By means of the conversation about these phrases 
the main points of the story to be read were well brought 
out also, thus whetting the children’s appetite for the 
reading lesson. It is needless to say that the reading 
lesson which followed was given with much vim and ex- 
pression, and was quite a different affair from the stilted 
one-word-at-a-time reading which is often the inevi- 
table result of too much word drill. 


An amusing incident occurred at the end of this lesson. 


One little Italian gir] looked up into the teacher’s face 
and said proudly, “I know two ways of saying i‘ now; 
you can say, “If it didn’t be so,” and “Were it not so?” 
huh, teacher?” ; 

The teacher gave me one despairing glance, an then 
said, “Yes, Tessa; and If it weren’t so is better still for 
you. That’s the one for you to try hardest to remember.” 
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How to Use Autumn Leaves 


for Schoolroom Decoration 
Johanna Holm 


a tree in about the middle of the long blackboard 
with colored crayons. Draw small branches extending 
down at intervals from the top of the blackboard as if 
the ends of the larger branches not drawn on the black- 
board drooped down over it. 


509 





Use autumn leaves for patterns, using only one kind- 
If a maple tree is drawn use maple leaves of different 
sizes for patterns. Children color the eaves and cut 
them out. Mount these on the board:on the tree. Occa- 
sionally mount one below the branches to indicate that 
the leaves are falling. 

Two or more squirrels mounted among the branches 
add to the effect. Mount one in the hole-in the tree 
and one on a branch with a nut in his paws. 

The completed poster is a bright and pleasing though 
simple border. 
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Solving the Seat Work Problem 
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President Wilson 
Leader of our Nation 





Genera! Ferst ing 


Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 





George Weshington 
Father of His Country 


Abraham Lincoin 


Kept Us United Commander of Amer- America’s Greatest Ace — Leader of the American Hero of 


a, a ae a a a 


Emblem o Victoty i 
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Prim 


For Your School 


Yes, That’s Just What 


B* our simple plan, without cost to yourself 
or pupils, your school may have for 
permanent possession this large, beautiful 
and patriotic Emblem of the Glorious Victory 
won by America and her brave Allies, with 
its 16 splendid interchangeable War Hero 
Pictures. 


Every school in America should hang on its walls 
this beautiful Emblem of Victory, now that it may be 
secured without cost. It isemblematicof the Triumphant 
Victory over Autocracy of the German Empire, the im- 
portance of which on the future civilization of the 
world every child should be taught to realize. 

It will help to keep the spirit of patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of your pupils and to 
commemorate the service of the boys from your community who answered their country’s call. 

No child who learns to love and appreciate this Emblem of Victory will ever be anything but a true 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful influence for American Patriotism into his or 
her school deserves the thanks of the entire community. 

Every teacher who feels the pulse beat of American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence 
of this b2autiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred lessons in American Patriotism and 
American Ideals. It also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar with the handsome flags 
of the Allied nations ar.d with the faces of 16 of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is Four Feet High 


° ._ 22 This large beautiful Emblem of Victory is 4 feet in height and i 
Read This Description handsome wood shield in brilliant national colors, with : ae ae tae 


stars and stripes typifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. Surmounting the Shield is the fighting American Eagle, in 
mache, completely finished in gilt. rom the top of the Shield projects in a semicircle the national colors of the United States 
in the center, England and Belgium on one side, and France and Italy on the other —all flags of silk with gilt spear heads. 
To complete the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

he remarkable and unique feature of this Emblem is the clever device behind the Shield by which in a 
moment's time you may remove the picture of General Pershing and display any one of the 15 other War Heroes shown, all of 
which are included with this Emblem. These er are ail accompanied by a book containing life stories of all 16 
Heroes, affording occasion for 16 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the children an acquaintance with the lives 
and a familiarity with the faces of the men who have changed the World’s History. 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblematic Pins, each showing Old Glory surround 
handsome flags of her Allies. These pins are beauties and at only ten cents each are quickly sold by the ouoile to ae be Fao 
and friends, who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin that symbolizes America and her brave Allies. 
When all the pins have been sold, send the eeds to us and we wil immediately forward, charges prepaid, this beautiful 
Emblem, including Shield. Eagle, Five Flags, Sixteen Pictures, etc., just as described. 

The people of your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the 

pias, not only because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but also because of the value of the pin as a 
patriotic insignia. 
We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most complete, remarkable and attractive designs ever 
offered. For many years we have been distributing works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and endorse- 
ment of hundreds of teachers. If it is faith you need, a glance at the letters on the opposite page from a iew of the hundreds of 
teachers who have already procured this Glorious Emblem and portraits will readily convince you that the merit is there. 


Don’t delay or put off this remark- 
able patriotic and educational offer. 
Send the Coupon on the opposite page 
today and the pins will be sent at 


once, postpaid. 





20 Main St. 





General Foch 
French Supreme 





Admiral Sims Capt. E. V. Rickenbacke- Colonel Whittlesey General Bundy 


Serg:. Alvan ©. York 
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ith 16 Interchangeable War Hero Pictures 
lnthout Cost 4p You ewe 


Read What These Teachers Say: 


Miss Edith Phipps, Massena, lowa, wrote: 
We received the Victory Emblem O. K. We are not only 
Satisfied with it, but greatly pleased and delighted. It 


measures up to its reputation in every respect and is beautiful 
and instructive. 


Miss Flora B. Doyle, Beardstown, Ill., wrote: 
The Emblem of Victory arrived yesterday. I am very 
much pleased with it and the pupils are delighted 
to think they helped get it. It is not only an 
ornament for the school but furnishes so much 
material for work in history. 


Miss Roxy Reece, Pembroke, N. C., wrote: 
Received the Emblem and pictures to-day. I 
am very much delighted with 

' them, as they add so much to 

the looks of our schoolroom. 

a When the children saw it, they 
exclaimed, “Oh, isn’t it lovely!” 


Miss Edna Knight, 
Jamestown, N. Y., wrote: 
The Emblem of Victory arrived 
in perfect condition. I think it 
a very beautiful decoration and 
the children were perfectly de- 
lighted with it. 


Miss Alyce Helmbrecht, 
Bryant, Wis., wrote: 
The Emblem reached us in fine 
condition and must say we are 
more than pleased with it. The 
children seem to be inspired by it 
to do better work. With such a 
piece of art adorning the walls the 


poorest schoolroom is a pleasant place to 
work in. 


Miss Janice Williams, Alamo, New 
Mexico, wrote: 


The grand Emblem of Victory reached 
us in good condition and my pupils were overjoyed when it hung 
on the wall in our schoolroom. We agree with you that this 
Victory Emblem should be in every schoolroom in America. 

The Benedictine Sisters, Evansville, Ind., wrote: 


We cannot express how much we are delighted with the Emblem. 
The more we look at it the more we admire it. We would not 
part with it. 


Send No Money —Just Mail This Coupon 


Either fill out and mail this Coupon or just write a Postal Card 
and say — “Send the Pins in accordance with your ad in October 
Prrmary Epucation.” We shall send them immediately, postpaid. 


Greenfield Art Association, 
20 Main Street, Greenfield, Indiana 


Genilemen- Please send me postpaid by return mail the 
emblematic American-Ally Pins to be sold by the pupils 
at ten cents each, the proceeds to be sent to you, for which 
our school is to receive the large Emblem of Victory exactly 


| i i ing its 16 War Hero Pictures, etc., all 
David Lloyd George Kin Victor Emmanuel as described, including its a 1 


“Tiger” of France Prime Minister of of Italy charges prepaid. y 
Great Britain 


+ %*e * * x” « 
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Second Grade Arithmetic 


(In ‘two parts) 
Frances Baehler 


in teaching arithmetic. The foundation for these 
qualities is, or should be, laid in the primaty 
grades. Either quality without the other is in- 
sufficient. Accuracy secured through slow, laborious 
effort does not give satisfaction in this age of efficiency. 
On the other hand, speed without accuracy is valueless. 

In a certain type-writing school a prominently dis- 

played poster proc’aims, “Accuracy before speed.” 
This motto may well be applied to our teaching of arith- 
metic. For example, it is not until the rumber com- 
binations have been carefully developed through the 
use of objects that we can expect them t» be given with 
both speed and accuracy. The same principle applies 
to the various processes in arithmetic. 
. The minute race has proved a successful game for in- 
creasing speed in addition and subtraction combinations; 
also in times tables. Write the tables on the board. Have 
a child go up to the board with a pointer, and give just 
result of each combination as he points to it. The teacher 
times him with a watch. When his time is up he sits 
down at once, and another child is called up. Each child’s 
name and record are placed on the blackboard. 
The child who can give the greatest number of combinations 
in a minute wins the race. At first it is advisable to have 
a two-minute race, shortening the time as the child’s 
ability increases. It adds to the interest of this game 
to play it two or three days in succession. By leaving 
each day’s record on the board, the child can see whether 
or not he is improving, and how much. Thus: 

John 23-34-45. 

Mary 18-19-23. 

In playing this game, the aim of the teacher must be 
to have the entire class, at least the great majority, attain 
the standard set for them. The slow pupils need extra 
help. This may be secured through co-operation of the 
homes. Send home with the child a copy of the tables, 
and a note explaining just what is required of the child 
in the way of speed, as well as accuracy. Parents and 
older sisters and brothers will be glad to play the “minute 
race” at home, to the great benefit of the child. 

The following is a combination drill which always 
proves to be.an exciting game. Write the combina- 
tions on the front board low enough to be within 
reach of the children. Write the same combinations 
in the same order on the side board. Divide the room 
into two sides. The teacher chooses a representative 
from each side. Have them as evenly matched as possible. 
One goes to the front board, the other to the side board. 
With chalk in hand, they wait for the signal to begin to 
write down the answers. The one who finishes first wins 
a point for his side. The score is kept on the board. 

Here is an easy way to make a good set of number cards: 
The children will be glad to give you the backs of their old 
tablets. Cut these into oblongs about four inches long 
and three wide. Cut out large figures from old calendars, 
and paste them on these cards, to form combinations 
such as 7 8; 17 14 

6, 9, etc; —9 —8, etc. 


A CCURACY and speed are the. two watchwords 


There are different’ ways of using these cards. Hold 
up acard. The child who can give the answer first receives 
the card. The one holding the greatest number of cards 
at the close of the game is the winner. 

Or, the class may be divided into two sides, each of 
which tries to secure the greater number of cards. Or, 
two individuals may be pitted against each other. 


It is a good plan to have each child make a set of t! ese 
cards for himself. A profitable form of seat work is | :ys 
provided.’ The children use rulers in’ measuring the c:) ds, 
They may take these cards home, and there play the 
school games with them. - 

When the forty-five addition combinations have |.-en 
memorized, so that the results can be given instanily, 
it is an easy step to pass to such combinations as 16 .nd 
7, 15 and 9, etc. The on has already learned 

5 


3 9 


He sees readily such results as: 


16 15 

7 9 
Gradually lead up to: 

26 35 

7 9 


— etc. 
These drills lead to the quick correct adding of long 
columns. é ” 

To work up speed in this exercise, try the “ Quick Thinkers’ 
Game,” which is played as follows: Have two children 
of the class rise. Then give out combinations around 
the class to those who are seated, thus: 

16 29 37 
7 6 5 


If one of the children who are standing can give the 
result sooner than the one to whom it is given, he sits down, 
and the slow child must rise.’ The children soon learn 
that this game allows no time for counting. Only the 
“quick thinkers” are able to keep their seats. It arouses 
the slow pupils and the mentally indolent to concentrated 
attention and strong effort, with consequent improvement. 
This game develops speed to a marked degree. There 
is no better preparation for real adding — adding of long 
columns without counting. 

Begin by placing a short column on the board — 


| Ooe 


The child begins to add up the column by saying 9, !7, — 
then he is apt to pause. But he can give the results 
readily when the teacher writes beside the example the 
familiar combination, 

17 
5 . 

Much of this suggestive help is necessary in beginning 
column adding. Instead of allowing the child to count 
out 17 and 5, train him to think 7 + 5 = 12; 17 + 52; 
thus applying the drill gained through the “Quick T! ‘ker’s 
Game.” He will learn gradually to use this process ¢ addi- 
tion in all columns, whatever their length, thus ir -uring 
speed and accuracy; and, incidentally, much p:asure 
in the work. 

The next step in teaching addition is to combi 
of these columns into one example: 


45 


36 
79 


two 
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The carrying process has already been taught in connec- 
tion with the examples: 
16 838625 
7 8 
— — etc., also, 67 48 
35 29, etc. 

The “Correctors’ Game” was devised to secure accuracy 
in the use of the Austrian method of subtraction. This 
game is equally effective in teaching addition. Three 
children, called the correctors, are chosen to correct an 
example worked by another pupil. This example is put 
on the board by the teacher—high enough for those at 
their seats to watch the work. 

A pupil is called to the board to work the example. 
The three correctors, each with chalk in hand, stand be- 
hind him, ready to cross off a mistake the instant it occurs. 
Each corrector must mark every example worked. He 
marks it 100 if he sees no mistakes. If any one of the 
correctors fails to see a mistake as soon as it occurs, the 
teacher calls on some child who has seen it, and whose 
hand isup. He takes the place of the other corrector, who 
must now take his seat. The corrector holds his position 
until he makes a mistake in correcting an example when his 
successor—some very alert, attentive pupil—is chosen. 

When the “Correctors’ Game” is played, the undivided 
attention of the entire class is secured, for every pupil 
is eager to become a corrector. After playing this game 
for three successive days there is a very marked improve- 
ment in the work. 

To increase the interest in this game still furthér, the 
names of children who work examples correctly are written 
on tlie board. All strive to secure this honorable mention. 

Method of doing work in arithmetic is of first importance. 
Quality before quantity. In the first part of the term, 
it is of much greater advantage to the child to work one 
example under the teacher’s supervision, according to 
proper methods, than to work five by some faulty 
method of his own. The child must: not be left too 
much to his own devices at this stage of his numerical 
development, lest he form incorrect habits of work. 
Men and women of ability have been heard to say that 
they never really learned to add until long after they 
had used various systems of counting of their own de- 
vising. Supervision of method, as in the “Correctors’ 
Game,’’ would have prevented such errors. 


A Real Clock 


Emma Schults 


Many teachers have experienced much difficulty in 
teaching time by the clock to young children. The one 
clock furnished by the school has a purpose, and serves 
it well for the average teacher. The thorough teacher 
feels the need of more individual work with the hands 
and dial. If each child has in its possession a clock whose 
hands are easily moved, splendid and thorough and rapid 
work can be done with it, as the different hours are 
named by the teacher. 

The clock described below has seemed to meet this 
need, and made “time teaching” a pleasure; and so is 
offered to teacher for their pupils. 

For each clock the following are needed; a 6-inch square 
of manila paper a brass paper clip, an oblong 8” by 10” 
of heavy paper (some color which resembles wood is best), 
an oblong 2” by 9” of thin cardboard and 2 pieces of thin 
cloth, 2-inches square. The construction of the clock is 
given in detail, just as it would be dictated to the children. 

Draw an oblong 7” by 10”. Lay oblong horizontally 
on the desk. Lay ruler at the top edge of the paper. Put 
dots at 1, 4 and 7 inches from left edge. Lay ruler at 
the bottom edge of the paper. Put dots at 1, 4, and © 
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inches from the right edge. Lay the oblong vertically 
on the desks. Lay ruler on two top dots. Draw a line 
from 2 to 4 inches. Repeat with next two dots. Lay 
paper horizontally on the desk. Connect the tops of the 
lines. Connect the bottoms of the lines. Cut out the 
oblong this formed. 

Diat Cut a circle with a 24-inch radius. Put figures 
in for dial. Cut a circle with a diameter of 1 inch for the 
end of the pendulum. Draw two circles with half-inch 
diameters. At one edge of one draw two lines which 
meet 1)% inch from the circle. This forms the long hand. 
At one edge of the other circle draw two lines which meet 
1 inch from the circle. This forms the small hand. Cut 
out both hands. Draw an oblong 14” by 6” for the arm of 
the pendulum. Pastethe1-inchcircle atone end of the arm. 

ASSEMBLING Lay ruler on top dots as paper is laid 
vertically. Put a large dot at 3% inch. Push a brass 
paper clip through long hand, small hand, dial and large 
dot. Spread edges apart. Cut upper corners off |to 
suggest decoration. 

STANDARD Cut an oblong 2” by 9” from stiff cardboard. 
Lay end of oblong even with lower edge of back of clock 
and in the center. Cut two pieces of thin cloth 2 inches 
square. Fold in half. Paste half on the back of the clock 
and half on the standard. Lift standard in perpendicular 
position. Paste half of cloth to the standard and half on 
the clock. 

The work with clocks should be begun with the long 
hand at twelve and the short hand first at the full hours, 
then at the half-hours. Direct as follows: Place the 
short hand at 3 o’clock, at 11 o’clock, etc. Place the short 
hand at half after 2, half after 9, half after 11, etc. Then 
the minute hand should be used to show the half-hour, 
the quarter, and then the smaller parts of the hour. Count- 
ing by fives should have preceded this work. 

When the ability to tell time seems well under way, 
allow each child to set the hands of his clock where he 
chooses and stand before the class with it in v-ew, and 
ask some child to give his time. If the child called gives 
it correctly, he may use his clock in similar manner. 

When we are learning to tell time, we have our clocks 
on our desks and the children, knowing the time for re- 
cesses, or games, are often seen making their clocks in- 
dicate the same time that the clock on the wall does. They 
are thus teaching themselves. 

The simplicity of construction is very evident from 
the foregoing. Half inch measurements and the ability 
to use a circle marker are the only factors involved. 
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Penmanship in Grade | 


Anna Kilmurry 


Suggestions for Work on Page 2 The teaching of capital “D” is made very simple by 
1 Give a short drill on names of the letters. placing the colored crayon on the first stroke. The latter 
2 Use colored crayon as outlined. part resembles the capital “O,”’ which has been previously 
3 Have class count as they work. taught. If the count is “1-2 cut,” and the pupils are 
4 Don’t let the work drag. taught from the teacher’s copy that “1” is the first line, 
5 Try for an even rate of speed. “2” is where the letter hits the base line, and “cut”’ is the 
6 Keep class working together to speed up the slow line which cuts a little piece from the top of the letter, 


moving pupils and to restrain those who are inclined to there will be little difficulty with this letter. 
hurry in a nervous way. All primary grade pupils have the same difficulty with 
7 Rhythm. capital “‘D” — the second line. 
Absolutely no trouble with the letter “V” if the count 
No difficulty is to be expected with the capital “A,” is “around” — “around.” 
since the pupils have already had the oval and the small “a.” Teaching the capital “E” by means of the two ovals 


aOLS ave 


Ar 
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4nd counting “around” — “around” — “loop,” will make 
this a simple teaching lesson. 

To teach pupils the capital “C,” place a short slanting 
line on the board. Have pupils place the crayon on the 
top of the line and count — “down” — “around.” 

The capitals “B,” “P” and “R” are companion letters. 
These capitals may easily be taught by means of the spacing. 
The first line is two spaces deep and the loop comes on the 


second line. The count might be “down” — “back” — 
“around” — “around.” 

Teach “g” and “d” from “a.” Combine with “un” to 
get “gun.” 


Teach “y” from “v.” Teach “d” from “a.” Combine 
with “ay” to get “day.” 


Follow same order of teaching as in Pages 1 and 2. 


Spelling Words or Blackboard Busy Work to be 
Used in Connection with Page 3 


it sit lit kit bit fit nine mine fine 


ay say may hay lay gay an can man 
ban fan all call ball fall tall hall tan 
same name fame lame tame line 

The small “r” makes a neat teaching lesson. Tell the 


pupils the crayon is a squirrel and have them see how 
closely he sticks to the tree as he climbs (thus avoiding 


the space between the second and third line). As he reaches 
the top he jumps. The count for the whole letter will be 
“up” Pm, “down” siete “back’’ onten “jump.” 

Teach “w” as a separate lesson; the count to be “up” 
ial “down Te a, OO up” aan ae down ”’—* up” — “jump.” Com- 
bine with “in” to get the word “win.” 

Teach “p” as a separate teaching lesson. Combine with 


“an” to get the word “pan.” 
Spelling words or blackboard busy ‘work to be used in 
connection with this page 


Spelling Words or Blackboard Busy Work to be 
Used in Connection with Page 4 


in pin vine tin 
ine sin on mine 
pine nine wine son 
ton won 


Bvight 
NE: 


G—= 


Dull 
Fair 
Rain 


Fog 
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A Nature Calendar for 
the Primary School 


Annie Halloway 
London; England 


This calendar will be found to be both interesting and 
instructive. A large sheet o cardboard or cartridge paper 
is required for the background. This is divided into two 
portions as in diagram; 7.e., the left-hand half consists of 
an indication chart. This is composed of various squares 
of colored paper (gummed K. G. squares), each square 
representing some phase of the weather — thus “red” for 
“bright and sunny,” “blue” for “fair,” “white” for 
“snow,” etc., the name being printed beside the piece of 
paper representing it. Then a very simple wind chart is 
made by using a square of colored paper and a pointer 
made of cardboard fastened on to it. The pointer can be 
turned to point to any wind direction on the indicator. 
A weather indicator is also made in the same way. The 
children delight in placing the hands on winds and weather 
indicated. Indirectly these exercises will lead to the chil- 
dren noticing the connection between the winds and the 
weather. The right hand portion consists of two sheets 
of paper drawn out and dated for each day. On one of the 
sheets a record of the winds for each day is kept; and on the 
other, of the weather — colored squares being used in the 
latter case, according to indicator on the left hand side. 
The two sheets of paper can be renewed each month, the 
old ones being kept for reference. At the end of the year 
the papers can be compared and variovs inferences drawn 
from them. The children will see at a glance which months 
of the year are the brightest, coldest, most rainy, etc., and 
which winds prevail the most at various seasons. 

A little column at the end of the chart is left for remarks 
or observations — thunder-storms, rainbows, high winds, 
hail-storms, etc., or any other occurrence out of the ordinary 
is noted here. a z 

The children delight in making the observations” needed 
for this chart. It is suitable for use in any class in the 
primary or infant’s school, more details being notedjin the 
upper classes—a temperature chart could be added if 
needed. The making cf small charts for each childfwould 
form an instructive handwork lesson in the top class. 
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Supplementary Reading 


Correlating Language 
and Nature Lessons 


in Grade II 


Helen F. Driscoll 


N gur course of study for Nature Work, the subject, 
“The Dog,” is suggested for the second grade. Other 
years I have taken up the subject according to the 
outline given and used pictures. This year I am 

going to use a series of stories about a collie dog that I 
had a chance to observe. Every incident told really 
happened. 

Collie dogs are not uncommon and children in the second 
grade can identify one after some discussion, I find it is 
better te select one type of dog than to tell of the habits 
of a great many. I shall use these stories not only for 
nature work but correlate them with my writing, language 
and reading. Of course a talk about dogs comes first and 
as I am to use the collie dog as a specific type, another 
period will be spent on that dog. 

After telling about the characteristics of the collie dog, 
I shall use my stories for the other three subjects. This 
will be the first time the children have heard them and so 
they will not be monotonous. The following outline is the 
method that I shall use: 


Language 
Telling first story 
Question and answer method for reproduction 
Individual oral reproductions 
Have children see if they can find other stories of a 
collie 
Condensing the first story 
Spelling — Board work — hree words each day 


Writing 
Children first trace around pattern of a collie dog 
Copy condensed story under picture 
Part or whole of work may be seat work 
Supervise for technical points 


Reading 
Same story lettered on board 
Used by slower reading class 
Sentences changed to add to vocabulary 


This will be my program for eight weeks. It may sound 
uninteresting, but by giving one or two dictation lessons 
and introducing a fairy tale for reproduction, one will find 
that the interest does not lag. Again, if the children know 
that they are to make a booklet of their work, there is more 
interest shown. In all my language work following this 
plan I have never felt that the children were uninterested. 

I might add that in the March issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine of this year there isa fine collection 
of dog pictures in color. It is worth getting, as the 
pictures range from the common mongrel to the exclusive 
Pomeranian, 

The following story will be my idea of a condensed story: 


Bruno 


Bruno was a large collie dog. He lived on a farm. He 
helped his master by driving the cows home. He kept all 
the strange dogs away. 

There were some cats living on the farm #0. Only one 
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and Language Lessons 


cat loved Bruno. That cat was Crippy. Bruno had saved 
Crippy’s life. So they became the best of friends. They 
were always together. 


In trying to condense a story to be written on the board, 
children have a great tendency to give long sentences— too 
long to be written. Also, they do not connect their sen- 
tences, and so it is up to the teacher to supply a ew words, 
as I have done (shown by italicized words). I do not 
believe it dces any harm to do so, for in time the children 
will use them without any suggestions. 

You will have noticed that although the original story 
was quite lengthy, the condensed one is not and can be used 
as I have outlined. 


Bruno Stories 


Bruno was a large collie dog and pet of the family. He was brown 
and white and clean. He lived on a large farm in the country where 
he had lots of space to run around, with no fear of being hurt. Bruno 
was loved by every member of the family. . 

Mr. Sands was his master and Bruno would try to follow him every- 
where. Sometimes Bruno had to be tied or kept indoors when Mr. 
Sands wanted to go without him. Then Bruno would feel hurt and 


‘ bark and be naughty. 


One of the things Bruno liked best to do was to drive the cows 
home. He would go to the pasture with his master every afternoon 
around four o’clock. The way Bruno drove them was to run beside 
the one who strayed from the path. He would bark and jump until 
the cow did what was right. 

Bruno had other things to do. He kept all the strange dogs away 
from the farm. Now not a dog comes near the farm because they are 
afraid of Bruno. 

Bruno is not the only pet around the farm. There are many cats 
and kittens. Now, at first, Bruno and the cats were not at all friendly. 
The cats would spit at Bruno, or hold their backs high whenever he 
came near them. But Bruno re lly wanted to be friendly. 

He would try to go up to tne cat or kittens and lap them, or crouch 
on the floor and watch them for a long time. Finally, the cat 
families found out somehow that Bruno meant them no harm, and 
they became friends, all save one big cat. His story comes later on. 

There was one little kitten more friendly than -the rest, be- 
cause one day Bruno helped to save his life. The little kitten was 
about to go into the next room. He had one paw trying to push the 
door open a little more. Something made the door close quickly 
and the kitten’s paw was jammed. Poor little kitten! It could not 
pull it out, but only sat and mewed and squealed! ; 

Bruno had been lying on the sofa and had seen it all. He immedi- 
ately jumped up and stood over the kitten, lapping it and barking 
and jumping for the door-knob. Mrs. Sands heard all the noise 
and opened the door to see what was the matter. There she saw 
the poor little kitten lying exhausted on the floor, and Bruno 
licking the hurt paw. 

Mrs. Sands tied the paw up in a splint, just as you would your arm, 
should it be broken. She named the kitten Crippy, because it could 
not walk as well as the other kittens. , 

After this, of course, Bruno and Crippy were the best of friends. 
Crippy could be seen trailing after Bruno wherever he went on the 
farm. Wherever you saw Bruno, you would be sure to see Crippy 
not far away. I think Bruno liked Crippy best, don’t you? 


Bruno and Blackie 


Now I must tell you another cat and dogstory. Blackie was a 
large black coon cat. His fur was long and soft, just like an angora 
cat. He was as black as black could be. That is why he was 
called Blackie. : ; 

Blackie was the only cat now that would not be friendly with Bruno 
And Bruno was a teeny bit afraid of Blackie. Whenever they passec 
each other, they watched each other carefully, so that no tricks 
should be played. They were not taking any chances, as the boys sa 

Bruno did not like to act this way, for one Sunday he tried to | 
brave and make the first friendly move. 

We were sitting in the living-room and Bruno was there, too. [ec 
was behind the stove, pretending to be asleep. But we could see tha! 
one eye was closed and one opened. The eye that was opened was 
looking steadily at Blackie, who was curled up in a chair opposi!« 
We felt something was going to happen. We sto) talking. 

Everybody was still except Bruno. He rose slowly and stretch: 
himself, but stilll ooking at Blackie. Then he walked slowly over 
the chair where Blackie was sleeping. For severalminutes Bruno s«' 
in front of the chair and still slept. We almost wanted toftc!l 
Bruno to hurry up and do so g, the room was so quiet. 
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Al! this time Bruno was getting up courage to put his front paws 
on the chair, which he finally did. He stood this way for several 
minutes. By this time Blackie was awake and slowly rising to his 
feet, with his back high and his tail puffed out. He got as far back 
in the chair as he could. Didn’t his eyes grow bright! We expected 
any ™oment to see him spit and scratch, but I think he was too fright- 
enea 

All of a sudden Bruno gave a leap into the chair. Of course there 
was not much room for Blackie, ede Bruno was so large. So 
the cat just remained quiet. 

Brno grew bold. He put his large paw on Blackie’s neck andheld 
him hile he washed his face. Poor Blackie! He was held so tightly 
that be just had to let Bruno do it. Yet we knew that he did not 
like Hruno any the better. But we did give a sigh of relief to see 
that uothing serious happened. We sighed too quickly, for Bruno 
suddenly gave a sharp cry and was off the chair in a jiffy, while Blackie 
gave « leap into the next room and out of sight. 

The two had not become friends, after all. Bruno had a deep 
scratch between his eyes, so that it was his turn to be doctored. Blackie 
did not appear again for two days. 


Fables for Supplement- 
ary Reading | 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


The Fox and the Ape 


NE bright summer morning a Rabbit came hopping 
slowly along a path in the forest. 
“ I 


“How warm and tired I am!” said he. 

should think that.I would meet the Bear and Fox 

before long. I have told my sad news to all the other ani- 

mals but I cannot find them. Where can they be? Oh, 
there is Fox, now!” 

He hopped along the path a little faster crying, “Good- 
morning, Friend Fox. I have been looking for you. I 
bring you very sad news.”’ 

Good morning, my dear Rabbit,” answered the Fox. 
“Pray, what is your bad news?” 

“Our great and good king, the Lion, is dead,” replied 
the Rabbit sorrowfully. 

“Can it be true? I saw him last week and he was look- 
ing very well and strong. When did he die?” 

“Three days ago,” said the Rabbit. “I have been 
traveling ever since. All the other animals know of his 
death now but the Bear. I cannot find him.” 

“T passed him a short time ago,” said the Fox. 
me go with you to look for him.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Rabbit; “you are very kind.” 

Off went the Fox and the Rabbit down the path. They 
had gone but a little way when they saw the Bear. 

“Good morning, Bear,” they cried. Have you heard 
that King Lion is dead?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the Bear. “The Ape just told me. 
He was crying. ‘Where shall we find another like good 
King Lion?’’ he said. “I’m sure I don’t know what we 
shall do without him.” 

“We surely do need a king,” answered the Fox. “We 
are in great danger without one. Who will be able to 
protect us?” 

“I had forgotten to tell you,” said the Rabbit, “that 
all the animals are to meet down by the river to-morrow 
to choose a new king.” 

“We shall all be there,” answered the Fox, “and we 
a all be thinking of some one who would make a good 


“Let 


g. 
“Tere is the Ape,” said the Bear. “He isa fine fellow.” 
“That is true,” replied the Fox, “but he is neither 

strony norcunning. He could not protect us.” 

“Ob, yes, he could!” cried the Bear. “He knows so 
many tricks. He could not fail us.” 

“T’m sure he wouldn’t make a good king. Think 

of some one who is either strong or cunning,” said the 
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Fox, as he hurried away. He wanted to be king himself. 
All day he traveled, visiting all the animals that he could. 
He told them all that no harm should ever come to them 
if they would but make him king. 

“But you are not so strong as the Lion,’ said one. 

“No, but I am very cunning, which is better,” 
answered the Fox. 

Next day all the animals met at the river. The Fox 
came early. He told of all his tricks. ‘Neither man nor 
dog can catch me,” said he. 

Then came the Ape. The first thing that he did was 
to make such queer faces that they all laughed and laughed. 
Up he went into the tree. He hung by his tail from the 
branches. Then he swung to another tree. There were 
nuts on this tree. He threw these down for the animals. 

“Isn’t he wonderful?” said one to another? 

“Yes, indeed!” replied two or three. 

Then the Wolf cried, “Let us have the Ape for our 
king,” and all but the Fox shouted, “Yes, yes! The 
Ape! The Ape for king!” So the Wolf put the crown 
on the Ape’s head and they made a great feast in his honor. 

The Fox seemed as pleased as anyone, but he was really 
very unhappy. All the time he was planning to play 
some trick on the Ape. 

Not many days after this he saw a trap with a piece 
of meat. “Just the thing,” said he, and set out for the 
home of King Ape. 

As soon as he saw the king he cried out, “Oh, King, 
I have found a great treasure! No one but my great 
king shall have it.” 

“Thank you, kind Fox,” replied the Ape. 
is this treasure and where is it?” 

“Come with me and you shall see,” was the only answer. 

The@Ape went with the Fox. When they came to the 
trap the Fox said, “Look at that meat! Isn’t it fine? 
It is all for you. Take it.” 

The Ape put his paw on the meat. Snap! went the 
trap. Poor King Ape was caught by the finger. “Oh, 
my poor finger,” he cried, trying to get it free. You wicked, 
wicked Fox! You meant all the time to harm me!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Fox. “A fine king you 
are! You do not even know a trap when you see it! I 
am going now to tell your subjects where they can find 


“What 


you. Good-bye,” and off he went, laughing. 
— Adapted from Aisop’s Fables 
Presentation 
(a) To classes advanced enough to read readily 
at sight. 


MatTeRiAt Pictures of the animals mentioned in the 
fable, preferably, in their native haunts. 

MetHOp Name these animals. Have you ever seen 
an ape? Where? Have you ever heard or read a story 
about one? What have you heard about foxes? Which 
is the more cunning? (Give copies of story.) What 
is the title of our new lesson? In this story we have a 
new adventure of Master Fox. As we read it think of 
words that would describe him.* 

The first animal mentioned in the story is the Rabbit. 
Read silently till you learn what news he carried. What 
was it? Did the rabbit care very much for the king? 
How do you know? Read aloud. 

I wonder what the fox said and if the rabbit had told 
anyone else. Read silently to find out. What did the 
fox say? How did they tell the bear? Read aloud. 

They were not the first to tell the bear. Read till you 
learn what the bear thought of the one who told him. 
Repeat all of the conversation that you remember. Read 
aloud. 

The fox did not agree with the bear. Read silently 
till you find out why and also what the fox did. Tell 
meabout it. Read aloud. 

Read silently till you learn what happened at the meet- 
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ing. Where was it? Tell what the fox did. What did 
the ape do? What did the wolf do? Read aloud. 

What do you think he planned to do? Read silently 
till you find out if you were right. Were you? Read 
aloud. 


Finish the story. How do you like it? Why? Which 
animal do you like best? Why? Give words which 
you think describes the fox. Do you like people who 
can be described by these words? Why? Why did the 
author of the fable leave the ape fast caught in the trap? 
Should you like to know what happened after that? You 
may finish the story as you should like to have it end. 
Think about it and be ready to do this to-morrow. (This 
last exercise will give the teacher an opportunity to 
learn much more of her pupil’s characteristics than she 
has ever known.) 


James may read the whole story. Well done! You 
may choose children to read the parts and to-morrow we 
will play the story. 


(b) To classes which require (1) Presentation of new 
words or ideas, or both. (2) Shorter reading units. 

For material and method of presentation follow (a) to *. 

Before reading this story we shall need to study some 
of the words which may give us trouble. You know we 
never enjoy a story when we have to study words. Each 
teacher must make her own selection to fit the needs of 
her class. The following list contains words which are 
likely to give trouble and is as a text for suggestions as 
to the presentation of words. List: traveling, protect, 
cunning, queer, treasure, subject, forest. 


In this story of the fox and the ape some one has gone 
on a journey or we say he is (traveling. Should you be 
afraid to travel in a great woods? Such a woods is some 
times called a forest. If you were afraid you would be 
glad to have some one take care of you or protect you. 
One of the animals is often in mischief, but he usually 
manages to get away without punishment so we say he 
is very cunning. Another animal twists his face into 
such strange shapes that we say he looks queer. One of 
the animals found something which he said was worth 
a great deal. He called it a treasure. Can you think 
of something which you would call a treasure? One 
animal wished to be king. What are the people which 
the king rules called? Yes, they are his sulyects. 


(As the teacher talks the children supply the under- 
scored words and the teacher writes them on the board. 
Some teachers write a complete sentence that the con- 
text may aid the child in recalling the word if he forgets 
it. Othersare equally successful with the list.) 


Pronounce all the words in the list. Are you sure that 
you will know them in the story? (Copies given out.) 
What is the title? (Outline for motive questions and 
suggestion for holding the interest under (a) may be used 
if the reading units are not too long. If it is desirable 
to divide the teacher can very easily supply the additional 
questions and suggestions.) 


Presentation When but One Copy of the Fable 
is Available 


Nunber the paragraphs amd cut the story into enough 
parts so that each child may have one. Follow the out- 
line, (a) or (b), whichever is suited to the needs of your 
class, to *. If you are following (a) give time for silent 
reading and then call for the paragraphs in their order, 
using the suggestive questions given in that outline. 

In using (6) in addition to the suggestions given above 
use the, othe presentation and keep in mind the children 
receiving € paragraphs containing the new words. 

During the silent nag Have thése 
and. pronounce these words in the printed copy... 


, ay 


children’ orgs e, 
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Reading Lessons for 
Grade II 


Ida E. Roger 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


| Many years ago some English people left their own 
country. They did this because their king was unfair 
to them. He wanted them to worship as he did. They 
went to the country where the little Dutch children live, 
The country is called Holland. 

2 After living there some time, they moved again. 
This was because they did not want their children to 
grow up like Dutch children. They wished their children 
to speak English. So they sailed to our country and built 
new homes again. 

3 These people were the Pilgrims. They were called 
this because they had moved about so much. You will 
remember why they had first moved. They wanted to 
pray as they liked. They did not want to have the king 
choose their prayers. 

4 The Pilgrims had a hard time in this new country. 
The ground was covered with trees. They had to clear 
it for their homes. Their houses had to be built. Food, 
too, was scarce. The first winter was a hard one. Even 
the weather seemed to be their enemy. Before spring 
came many had died. 

5 After the winter was over, they planted corn. They 
needed food for the next winter. They tended their 
gardens well. All summer they worked long and hard. 
In autumn they had a fine harvest. How they rejoiced! 

6 They said, “We must thank God for the good harvest. 
Let us set one day aside. Let us give thanks on that day.” 

7 The Pilgrims decided to call it Thanksgiving Day. 
They said, “Let us have a great feast. We will invite the 
Indians, too.” So both Pilgrims and their red friends 
planned for the party. 

8 The guests came. They were dressed in their best 
skins. They were happy to give thanks for their blessings. 
Every one gave thanks. Then the Indians and Pilgrims 
sat down to the big feast. You can guess what was on 
the table! There was turkey! There was deer! There 
was pumpkin pie! The rest you can imagine! And 
afterward came the games! 

9 The party lasted for three days. The thanksgiving 
lasted, too. Since then we keep the same holiday. And 
we, too, call it Thanksgiving. 





My Horse 


E. H. C. 


When I grow up a big black horse 
Is what I mean to get, 
I’m only six years old, and so 
Twill be a long time yet; 
My daddy says I’m far too small 
To have one yet, of course, 
So while I’m little I must ride 
A broomstick for a horse. 


My hotse does just what he is told: 
He’ll gallop, walk, or run; 

Sometimes I make him trot and jump— 
We have such jolly fun! 

When I'grow up, I shall not need 
To learn to ride, bécau 

I practice while I’m little with 
A ‘broomstick for’ a horse. 
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Some Language Stories 
Iva M. Miller 


Bruno and Snow 


I once had a dog named Bruno and a cat named Snow. 
‘They were very good friends. Bruno was as black as 
coal and Snow was as white as her name. They played 
together, ate together, and drank together. Often when 
Bruno was sleeping, Snow crept in between his big paws 
and lay down to sleep. Such a pretty picture they made 
in the sunshine! 

One day a strange dog came running into the yard. 
He was very rude and ran growling at Snow. Her tail 
grew big in fright and she ran for a tree. The dog chased 
her, barking loudly. Perhaps he might have caught 
her, for the tree was far away, but Bruno heard the noise. 
Vhat a bark he gave! How he ran! In a minute he 
was at the dog’s heels. Then he was at his head. Then 
he caught him. That strange dog certainly got a shaking! 
I wondered that he had any head or feet left. When 
Bruno let go he was very glad indeed to run away. He 
never dared come into our yard again. 


As you read this story be sure that you pronounce clearly 
to yourself the ing in words, like running. Read thestory 
again just to do this. 

The first word of every sentence begins with a capital 
letter. Write each word which begins with a capital 
letter because it is the first word of a sentence. 

There are two other words in the story which always 
begin with capital letters. They are Bruno and Snow. 
Bruno and Snow begin with capital letters because they 
are the mames of the dog and cat. Write your name. 
How does it begin? 

Write the story as well as you can from memory, telling 
what Bruno and Snow did together and what Snow did 
when Bruno was asleep. Tell who came into the yard 
one day and what he ‘did. Tell what Snow tried to 
do and how Bruno punished the strange dog. 


Our Family 


Tom and Jack are my brothers. They are away at 
college. My sister Mary goes to high school. Fannie 
and I are in the fourth grade. Benny is in kindergarten. 
Baby Ned stays at home. What fun we have when we 
are at home together! Father and mother like to see us 
have a good time. Mary plays the piano very well and 
we often sing our school songs. Baby Ned always tries 
to sing too. How queer his voice sounds! He thinks 
he sings as well as any of us and shouts as loudly as he 
can. When we laugh he thinks it is great fun and sings 
all the harder. 


In this story are a number of names. How do they 
begin? Write the names of five children in your room. 
Did you begin each one with a capital letter? 

Find two sentences which do not end in periods. With 
what do they end? Why? 

Write a short story telling about your family. Tell 
the names of your brothers and sisters and what they are 
doing. Tell what you do at home to have a good time. 
Be sure to begin every sentence and also every name with 
a capital letter. Remember to keep a straight margin 
and to place the'proper marks at the ends of your sentences. 


[My;j Relatives 


Aunt Martha and Uncle John live near us. Uncle 
Frank and Aunt Louise live in California so that we do not 
see them very often. Grandmother Brown lives with 
Aunt Fannie, but Grandmother Blake lives with us. 


I have no grandfathers. Grandfather Brown died when 
I was a baby and Grandfather Blake died four years ago. 
I have many cousins. Most of my cousins are children 
like myself. Cousin Louise is the only one who is grown. 
She teaches in our school. 

Mother hopes we may be able to have uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and grandmothers here on New Year’s Day. 
Wouldn’t that be a good way to begin the new year? 


Here are a number of names again. How do they begin? 
Aunt, uncle, cousin, and grandmother begin with capitals 
when they are parts of names. When we say Uncle George 
and Aunt Martha, uncle and aunt are part of the name 
and so begin with capital letters. When we talk about 
our uncles and auuts without using their names, these 
words begin with small letters. / 

Why does grandfather begin with a capital when we 
say Grandfather Blake? Why does aunt begin with a 
capital when we say Aunt Fannie? In the last paragraphs 
why do uncles, aunts, cousins, and grandmother not begin 
with capitals? 

Write in sentence the names of your aunts. Use in 
sentences the names of two of your uncles. Tell in a 
sentence whether your grandmothers or grandfathers 
are living. If so, write their names: Write a sentence 
telling something about your cousins. 

Read what you have written. When do uncles, aunts, 
cousin and grandmother begin with capitals? Did you 
begin and close your sentences properly? 


Our Names 


My father is a doctor. He writes his name Dr. George 
Brown. My uncle is a lawyer. He writes his name 
Mr. Frank Brown. On my mother’s calling cards her 
name reads Mrs. George Brown. My aunt’s name reads 
Mrs. Frank Brown. My sister Betty is a young lady. 
She is Miss Betty Brown. Sometimes get lettersaddressed 
Master Walter Brown. That is because I am not old 
enough to be called Mr. My brother who is in high school 
is called Mr. William Brown. 


Here we have the names of Walter’s family as they 
would be written on letters. Notice that Dr., Mr., Mrs., 
Miss, and Master begin with capital letters like the names 
themselves. Dr., Mr., and Mrs., each ends with a period, 
because they are abbreviations. We must never forget 
to end them with periods and begin them with capitals. 
When we write the whole word doctor we do not begin 
with a capital. The short form Dr. is part of a name 
and that is why it has a capital. 

_Write a sentence telling what your father does. Write 
his name as it would be written on his letters. Write 
your mother’s name, your sister’s, your brother’s and 
yotrr own as they would be written on letters. Write 
your uncle’s and your aunt’s. Write a doctor’s name. 

Read what you have written. Did you begin every 
name with a capital letter? Did you put periods after 
Mr., Mrs., and Dr.? 


Ralph’s Journey 


Ralph’s father is a~salesman. He visits many cities 
and passes through several states. During one vacation 
he took Ralph with him. What a fine trip that was! 

They went first to New York City. Ralph was very 
much surprised. He had never seen so large a city and 
did not know there were such tall buildings in the world. 
They crossed the great Brooklyn Bridge and again Ralph 

~__. £1 (Continued on page 529) ~~ 
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Ideas to Try 


“Spelling Again” 
Nora Moss McCaffrey 


HERE is room for much variety even in the teaching 

of spelling if teachers would only put into it the 

same enthusiasm that characterizes the art work, 

for instance. Our grammar schools are criticised 

for turning out poor spellers. We do. Why? Partly 

because a large percentage of our pupils are foreigners or 

the children of foreign-born parents. English is hard for 

them. The English of the school books seems different 

from the English they hear at home. And English is 

illogical. Why must they learn one day that c-e-r-t-a-i-n 

is ‘‘certain” and the next day a-s-c-e-r-t-a-i-n is “ascertain,” 
to say nothing of the contractions and homonyms. 

Furthermore, our children are always in a hurry and 
careless. Alas! So are our teachers; and spelling is 
not a matter of “heredit’ary,” as the old woman said. 

Also our text-book makers are careless. In one state 
we have a State Series Speller that we have clung to since 
the year 1— something. The words it assigns to the 
fourth grade, for instance, are words that the average 
fourth grader seldom hears in his daily life. No wonder 
he isn’t interested when his teacher announces “page 95; 
lessons 24 and 25.”” He knows that every word he misses 
must be written — oh, say, twenty-five times after school. 
He looks around the room and thinks, “What’s the use? 
There’s no baseball game to-night anyhow and the other 
fellows will miss words, too. They always do. Only 
girls can spell — nice, fussy, precise girls. Just look at 
these catch words, too, ‘gentian,’ ‘often.’ Well if we 
miss enough we’ll keep Miss H—— till five o’clock. Serve 
her right, too!”” And the boys and some of the girls, too, 
go on missing words all of their lives. Truly it seems as 
if good spellers ‘are born, not made.” 

Then along comes a teacher with an old-time enthusiasm 
for spelling — actually! She writes “Four dozen Primary 
School Dictionaries” at the head of her requisition list 
and gets them. Each child in her grade is happily sup- 
plied with a neat little black-bound Webster, and the 
game is on. First he is taught how to open a new book 
without breaking its back. Then how to “hunt up” 
words. They review the alphabet. The teacher writes 
a word on the board; the children race to find it. They 
soon know how to handle the dictionary. Each day 
thereafter and early in the day, when the primary mind 
and memory are fresh, the spelling preparation is arranged. 
The teacher writes the word on the board, calling attention 
to the “hard” place in each. The whole lesson is sounded 
and distinctly pronounced. After certain new and inter- 
esting words, the teacher makes a mysterious sign (X), 
which means “look up in dictionary.” 

Certain other words, such as “steeple,” “barrow” and 
the names of flowers, birds, animals, etc., have a capital 
“D” after them. This means “draw.” The simple cuts 
in the dictionary are a great inspiration. I have seen 
some beautifully illustrated spelling papers in that grade. 

Homonyms are collected and the pairs arranged alpha- 
betically in note-books. Review words are arranged 
alphabetically. For oral spelling, the child spells all the 
words in the lesson beginning with his first name’s initial. 

For spelling matches the pupils choose sides and play 
“war.” (Strict neutrality is, of course, observed.) The 
two captains stand at the head of their lines and keep 
the score on the board. One column is for the “killed,” 
the other for “wounded.” If a child misses one word, he 
is “wounded,” two he is “killed.” Besides the interest 


of the score, the children find a keen delight in discovering 
just what “kills” and “wounds,” as the disgrace is doubled 
if one be killed with an “onion” or wounded by “kindness.” 

Frequent lessons are given from the words the children 
misspell on their language papers; little words such as, 
“didn’t,” does,” “their,” “are,” etc. Again the children 
make their own lists and decorate them if they like; lists 
of birds they have learned about; lists of flowers they 
know; lists of tools; lists of clothing; lists of vegetables; 
lists about Indians; lists about Eskimos, etc. 

A dictionary of geography terms compiled by the class 
proved most useful in review. Incidentally, they learned 
to spell the names of the continents, oceans, etc. a 

In fact, spelling should be correlated with all {other 
studies. As a study in itself, the study of words can be 
made interesting even in the primary grades. Teach them 
to “build” on root words by adding prefixes and suffixes. 
Teach them tke use of the dictionary. If you can begin 
the dictionary habit in the third and fourth grades, it will 
gy much to your pupils through the grades and through 

€. 


A Multiplication Drill or Game 
Lucille Hazard 


Picking up papers is always a helpful lesson. Take 
the children out in the yard. Tell John to go once and 
pick up one paper. Tell Sue to go one time and pick up 
two papers and put them in the basket. Tell Joe to go 
one time and bring three papers. Do this until one times 
nine is finished. 

Class stéps to the board. Show that each child went 
onetime. Write the one times table. 

Take the class outside again. Tell John to go once 
and pick up one paper. Tell him to go back and pick 
up another paper. John went two times and picked up 
one. Develop the two times table in this way for the 
second grade. 





Teaching Numbers to Little 
Children 


Belle Gray 
(See opposite page) 


These patterns of toys have proved very helpful in 
teaching number work to children of six and seven. The 
toys were developed fromi a suggestion made by an in- 
stitute director and are used in playing “store” with the 
children. They are first colored, then mounted on card- 
board and cut out. Each toy is then tagged with a price 
mark. The toys are set up in the chalk trough at the foot 
of the blackboard and are brought by the childen with 
educational toy money. In each case the child tells how 
much change he is to receive. The teacher plays store- 
keeper when the children are first-graders, but older children 
could take turns with this part of the work. Sometin.<s 
the children take the toys back to their seats, trace around 
and color the copies, and then write number stories about 
‘them. The patterns are all freehand drawings, but many 
of them were enlarged from tiny cuts in a_toy catalog. 
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Try These 


Pearl L. Torgerson 


Harold was so slow and Robert was so lazy that I 
knew something unusual must be done in order to cure 


them of these faults. So one morning when they came 
to school they each found a piece of paper pasted on to 
their desks in one corner. “Move” was printed on 
Harold’s paper in big black letters and Robert found 

“Work” on his. It was right where it could easily be 
seen and served as a reminder which was so obnoxious 
to them that they succeeded in overcoming their defi- 
ciencies to a certain extent. WhenI saw that they were 
overcoming them the papers were washed off. And it 
caused the rest of the pupils to be careful so as not to 
get one, too. Phe 

Among the many little plans used for disciplining chil- 
dren I have found this one of the most effective. Instead 
of speaking the name of the pupil who is unruly merely 
write his name on the board. Then for each succeed- 
ing misdemeanor place the number after it — his second 
misdemeanor gives him the number 2, etc. If the mis- 
demeanor be very grave add 5 or more at one time. Then 
for all those who have ten or more during week some penalty 
is fixed, such as losing their gymnasium period. 

Very fresh and crisp looking are the curtains in our 
schoolroom. They are made from crepe paper which is 
so inexpensive that it makes it possible to change them 
quite frequently. For snowy months we have white, red 
for Christmas and green for spring. Then pretty flower 
borders can be pasted on after being cut out and painted, 
giving the effect of stenciling. For special occasions any 
cuttings may be pasted on, as chickens, rabbits, etc., for 
Easter, etc. These curtains add greatly to the general 
appearance of the room. 

A great deal of unnecessary trouble and confusion is 
saved and also the lesson of responsibility is taught through 
this plan. Every Monday I appoint one pupil from each 
row in my room to look after the room. Each one keeps 
the row clean, the desks neat, plants watered, etc. These 
brownies also pass papers, collect papers and, in short, 
do all the little things to help that they can. Of course, 
only those who pass quietly and are orderly have this 
coveted privilege, so it serves many purposes. 

Children think a great deal more about the letters in 
a word and just how they are arranged if this little device 
js used at times. Put a long word such as February, Fri- 
day, Washington on the board and see how many words 
they can get out of it. This is very good to use on days 
when the children are restless, as it is good active mind 
work and they like it. 





Holding Your Grip 
Edith L. Boyd 


Every teacher knows the supreme importance of poise 
in the schoolroom and the disaster that is caused by losing 
one’s grip even for an instant. But how to avoid it when 
the press of affairs is so urgent and the presence of many 
young, eager, restless personalities draw from your store 
of resistance. 

There are several helpful things to do, but the one thing 
I would emphasize is—do not combat any feeling of 
irritation, weakness or that panic that means demoralization 
of control—do not struggle against it. The only really 

effective thing to do is to divert the attention and thoughts 
absolutely from yourself for a short time, if a longer time 
is not possible; sometimes half a minute is fully adequate. 
If your pupils are small it is easy to plan a moment’s 
respite. 

It is a help when things seem to be slipping to have a 
silent moment for all. With little children it .is sufficient 
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to say, “Let’s shut our eyes a moment and see what pretty 
thoughts will come to us.” An instant’s calm ensues and 
brings a sense of renewed poise that may last the whole day. 

With older classes a problem to do, a poem to review 
mentally or a story to prepare will bring the needed quiet — 
and what shall you do in this quiet spell? Withdraw your 
attention as far as you can from the point at issue, in 
whatever way helps you most; recite the poem with the 
pupils or another one, look out of the window to the most 
distant point in the landscape and focus attention upon 
that as the beginning of a new train of thought; step into 
the hall or cloak-room and perform a few muscular exercises 
with all your strength or speed, or just sit down, relax 
utterly and make your mind a blank for even so little as 
twenty seconds. 

Or, if silence is not your best refuge, drop the routine 
for a time and sing a rousing chorus, play a lively game, 
have a match or contest game of some kind, or, leaving 
pupils at work, step into another classroom for four or five 
minutes. It is often a helpful thing to have a good book 
of quotations at hand and read just a sentence or two to 
give another outlook — anything to turn the thought. 
Never try to regain control by saying to yourself or think- 
ing — “Now I must hold my control; I must not give 
way,” or anything like that. It is absolutely ruinous. 
The only way is to turn your thoughts; just “forget it.” 


A Moving Entertainment for 
Hallowe’en 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


UR little folks wanted to do something to cele- 
brate Hallowe’en. We knew how much children 
like to dress up to play parade and so we decided 
to have a parading or moving entertainment. 

In our language periods we learned the Hallowe’en verses 
in the October, 1917, Prmmary Epucation, and planned 
our costumes. Several days before Hallowe’en tag- 
board patterns of the jack-o’lantern hat and of the cat 
badge were made and explained to the children. These, 
with the materials for making were placed on the table 
and as soon as a child finished his regular seat-work he 
made himself a cap and a badge. Different children 
brought broom handles, strips of wood and wrapping paper 
from home, and for first bell work we made our banners. 
We decided to have a band of whistles and horns and on 
the day of the entertainment our band had a rehearsal 
before school. When the time came to start our “parade”’ 
the “Scary Witch and others entered the second grade 
one at a time ‘each saying his little piece. When they 
were all in line at the front of the room we sang a Hallowe’en 
song (Jack-o’-Lantern Pumpkin Head) and, to the music 
of our band, marched up and down the aisles, around 
the room into the third grade. We entered the same 
way and repeated the program. Then on through all 
the other grades, ending in our room. The little folks 
enjoyed it throughly and the older children were delighted 
with our “moving entertainment.” 


Directions 


To make the Jack-o’-lantern hat: Cut the tagboard 
pattern double so the children will have the full 
face to trace. The hat is made of heavy orange colored 
paper. Color stem green; eyes, nose and mouth black. 
Cut a narrow strip of the paper and paste one end of it 
to one side of “hat.” The other end is pasted or pinned 
to the other side of the “hat.’’ 

For making the badge: _The cat is made of tagboard. 
Color the bow orange and the cat black, or use black card 

(Continued on page 539) 
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A Hallowe’en Game 
Laura Rountree Smith 


The children clap hands and skip round in a circle. 

They choose the witch, who stands inside the circle 
holding the end of a ribbon; the other end of the ribbon 
is attached to a pumpkin, hidden in some part of the room. 
They all sing, tune, “Twinkle Little Star.” 


We are elves on Hallowe’en, 
Tripping lightly o’er the green, 
Many funny sights are seen, 
Late at night on Hallowe’en. 


The witch now hands her end of the ribbon to any child, 
saying: 
Rdi-and tell us what you’ve seen, 
Late at night on Hallowe’en! 


\ 

The child’runs till she finds the other end of the ribbon, 
and st@&the-puimpkin, comes back into jher place in the 
an ands-tabbon to the witch and says, “I saw a pump- 

The witch next attaches one end of the ribbon to a 
stuffed — bag of apples, or bag of nuts, and comes back 
inside the tircle; the song is repeated and she hands the 
ribbon to anothér child who must run out and report what 
she found; s0,the game continues, until each child has had a 
chance to find\something on Hallowe’en. If the child does 
not find the article quickly she is clapped out and changes 
places with the witch. 

At the end of the game the children clap the old witch 
out, saying: 

’Tis a jolly old game, jolly old game, 
Jolly without a doubt, 

’Tis a jolly old game, jolly old game, 
We will clap the old witch out! 


Counting the Chickens 


Introducing and Defining the Terms, Couple, 


Dozen and Score 
ye 


Once Betty Binks and Bobby Binks each had a little hen; 
One morning very early, Bobby ran in from the pen: 
“Oh, Betty, guess how many eggs up in the nest there 
were? 
I went to see if one was laid and found a couple there! 
“That’s one for you and one for me. Let’s have them for 
our tea.” 
But Betty shook her head and said that she would not 
agree; 
“Tl tell you what we’ll do,”’ she said, “just like my little 
cousin, 
“We'll keep them ev’ry morning till we get about a 
dozen. 


“ And then your hen can sit on six and mine can have six 

too, 

And very soon twelve downy chicks there’ll be for me 
and you; 

Then when those chicks grow up, you know, they’ll all 
begin to lay, 

And if we save the eggs, perhaps we'll get a score some 
day!” 


But Betty got excited and just then she let them fall, 
And so instead of twenty eggs, why, there were none 
at all! 
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Stories and Plays for Friday Afternoon 


The Two Shoemakers 


A Story for Hallowe’en 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


NCE upon a time, in days long ago, there lived two 

() brothers, both of whom were shoemakers by trade. 

Their names were Peter and Richard. Peter was 

an industrious, hard-working little fellow. He rose 

from his bed every morning before sunrise, and soon after 

you would hear his hammer tap-tapping away in the little 

shop. But Richard was lazy and good-for-nothing. He 

seldom rose before noon, and even then merely idled through 

the day, leaving most of the work to be done by his younger 
brother. 

One Monday morning, soon after twelve o’clock, Richard 
had just strolled into the shop and was smoking his pipe 
while he watched Peter’s quick fingers working busily at 
a pair of baby’s slippers, when the door opened and in 
walked a pretty maiden, dressed in a scar’et hood, which 
looked well with her rosy cheeks and fair hair. 

“Good morning, sirs!” said she. 

Richard hastened to place a chair for her and stood 
before her, bowing and smirking, as he asked what she 
wished, for in spite of his laziness he always liked customers 
to understand that he was the elder brother and the master 
of the shop. 

“TI am wanting a pair of red leather shoes,” said the 
pretty maiden. People wore red leather shoes for their 
Sunday best in those days, you must know. “Can you 
let me have them for next Sunday?” she asked. “It is 
my grandmother’s birthday and all her grandchildren are 
to take tea with her.” 

“Cer-tain-ly, cer-tain-ly,” said Richard, grinning in what 
he thought was his most charming manner. “You shall 
have them without fail on Saturday evening. I myself 
will see to the matter.” And his chest swelled with self- 
importance. 

“It’s the first cottage past the mill,” said the maiden, 
and with a shy glance at Peter, who sat silently listening, 
she departed, and it seemed as if the sunshine had gone 
with her. 

The week passed on and the red leather shoes were not 
even cut out and Peter began to grow anxious lest the 
maiden should be disappointed. When Friday morning 
came, he could bear it no longer, so he said gently to his 
brother, “Richard, have you forgotten those red leather 
shoes?” “What’s that to you?” snapped Richard. “But, 
brother,” said Peter, “you promised that she should have 
them on Saturday without fail.” “Mind your own busi- 
ness!” snarled Richard. “D’ye think I’m going to work 
my fingers to the bone because a vain hussy wants to look 
smart? She’ll have to wait for them!” And he flung 
himself out of the shop, muttering as he went. 

“A promise is a promise,” said Peter to himself. ‘She 
shall not be disappointed if J can help it.” And he reached 
down the red leather from the top shelf, cut out the little 
shoes, and was soon hard at work upon them, putting in 
his finest stitches. Evening came and the shoes were not 
half finished. Richard returned home and lumbered up 
to bed, but Peter lit his little candle and stitched steadily 
all night till the sun rose in the eastern sky and found the 
shoes well on the way towards being finished. Before 
Richard rose, the shoes were done, and Peter was working 
away merrily at the rest of his boot-mending, glad at heart 
to think that he had been able to prevent the maiden’s 
disappointment. , 

After tea, he washed his face till it shone, put on his 





Sunday clothes, took the red leather shoes, and set out for 
the maiden’s cottage. A tap at the door and she herself 
stood beforehim. “I have brought the shoes we promised,” 
said Peter. “Thank you,” said the maiden. “Did oi 
make them?” “Well, yes, I did,’’ said Peter, blushing 
“Ah,” replied the maiden, smiling at Peter, “I thought 
that brother of yours was better at talking than at working!” 
So she paid Peter for the shoes, and after chatting a littl 
longer, Peter wished her “‘Good-night,” and turned on his 
homeward way. 

By this time the moon was up and all the world looked 
as bright as day. So Peter thought he might safely tak: 
the short cut home, through the woods and across th« 
fields. When he entered the wood, there was not a sound 
to be heard, save when a slight breeze rustled the leaves 
on the hazel bushes, with now and again the snapping of 
a twig under his foot, and then a pattering of timid little 
rabbits scurrying to their holes for safety. Presently Peter 
reached an open, grassy space in the middle of the wood, 
where several paths met. He stood stock still with surprise! 
He rubbed his eyes and looked again. He pinched himself 
to see whether he was asleep or awake. Yes, he was not 
dreaming! There in the middle of the open space, were the 
fairies dancing in a ring, the wee folk, good folk, of whom 
Peter’s mother had often told him! 

As Peter watched them, spellbound, they suddenly caught 
sight of him, stopped dancing, and with merry cries of 
“A mortal! a mortal!” they ran towards him, and cluster- 
ing round him, begged him to come and dance with them. 

“That would I gladly,” said Peter, “had I but my light 
shoes with me, but I fear you will find me sadly clumsy in 
these great, heavy boots. “That need be no difficulty,” 
said one of the little fairies, whom Peter judged to be the 
Queen by reason of a tiny golden crown she wore. “Puck,”’ 
said the Fairy Queen, “bring hither the magic slippers.”’ 

In the twinkling of an eye one of the little fairies appeared 
with a tiny pair of glass slippers, no bigger than your two 
thumbs. Peter laughed heartily at the sight of them. 

“He laughs best who laughs last,” said the Fairy Queen; 
“these are the very slippers which Cinderella’s godmother 
asked me to lend her. Do me the favor of trying them on.” 

With a merry smile, Peter sat down on the grass and 
unlaced his boots. Then Puck and another fairy popped 
the magic slippers over his toes and to Peter’s surprise, 
they slipped on and fitted him like a glove, while at the 
same time his feet began to tingle with a wish to dance, 
so that he could hardly keep still. “Did I not tell you,” 
said the Fairy Queen, “that these were magic slippers? 
They will fit any foot. Now come and join our revels.” 

So Peter danced with the fairies, and they danced “Cross- 
hands” and “My Lady’s Necklace” and “Up-the-middle- 
and-down-again,” and many other pretty dances that only 
the fairies know, until Peter’s face was like a poppy, and 
he was quite out of breath. The gentle little Queen noticed 
this and said, “Come, fairies, stop dancing; the mortal 
is weary.” So the dancing stopped, and the Fairy Queen 
turned to Peter, saying, “Mortal, we fairies would fain 
give you some gift in memory of this pleasant evenins. 
Puck,” said she, “fetch hither the fairy treasures.” Scarceiy 
had she said the words when Puck returned, in company 
with others of the fairies, dragging between them three 
sacks, which they set down at Peter’s feet. One was full 
of silver coins, the next held golden coins, while the third 
overflowed with sparkling diamonds. “Choose yourse! 
a pocketful from either sack,’’ said the Fairy Queen. 

But Peter thought to himself, “I have two strong arms 
with which I can work and earn all the money I neec. 
Shall I take their treasures from these wee folk, and 2s 
payment, too, for the pleasure of dancing with them’ 
That may never be!” However he did not wish to offend 
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the fairies by refusing their gifts, so he said aloud, “You 
are right in thinking that I should like a remembrance of 
this happy night, but if you would not think me rude to 
mention it, I should prefer, far above gold, silver, or dia- 
monds, a pocketful of nuts from the*hazel bushes yonder. 
You see, the best nuts always grow high up beyond my 
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reach, but you, fairies, are so light and nimble, that the 
bushes would easily bear your weight.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when the fairies swarmed 
like bees up the nut bushes, and in less time than it takes 
to tell, they had crammed Peter’s pockets full of hazel nuts. 
Peter then returned the little glass slippers, put on his own 
boots, and bade farewell to the Fairy Queen and hc =ttend- 
ants, who came thronging round him till he reached the 
edge of the wood, when their merry cries of “Farewell, 
mortal!’ traveled with him across the fields. 

On reaching home he crept upstairs, undressed and hung 
his coat over the back of a chair, and wearied with the 
dancing, was asleep almost as soon as his head touched the 
pillow. He did not awake next morning until the sun was 
shining into his bedroom. He sprang out of bed, washed 
himself and dressed hastily. As he went to put on his coat 
he thought it felt strangely heavy, and then the remem- 
brance of his night’s adventure flashed across his mind. 
“T could just fancy a hazel nut,” thought Peter, taking a 
handful out of his pocket. But his eyes nearly started 
from his head as he looked at them, 
for, lo and behold, all his nuts had 
turned to bright, shining gold! 

He rushed to R'chard’s room to tell 
him the glad tidings, and waking 
Richard, poured his treasures on to the 
counterpane. At the sight of the 
gold, before Peter could tell his story, 
Richard burst out, “Where did you 
get that from?” and “You'll give me 
half, won’t you?” “Of course,” said 


Peter, rather hurt, “are we not broth- 
ers?” And he began to tell Richard 
the story of his night’s adventure. 
Richard, wide awake for once, listened 
in silence, only grumbling out, “You 
have all the luck,”’ when Peter came 
to the end of his story. 











ye 


When he was left to himself once more, Richard began to 
think over what Peter had told him. He thought, “What 
an idiot that brother of mine is, to be sure! If J had been 
there, J should have asked for a pocketful of diamonds, for 
everyone knows that diamonds are more valuable than 
gold.”” And as he thought about the matter, he determined 
that he, too, would go to the fairy ring and try his luck. 

So impatient was he, that he could hardly wait for evening 
to come. How the long day dragged! He went to church, 
but he could not hear the hymns or the good words the 
parson spoke, for all the time his brains were ringing with 
“A pocketful of diamonds! A pocketful of diamonds!” 

At last evening came, and he set out for the fairy ring. 
When he got to the heart of the wood, there he saw the 
fairies dancing, just as Peter had told him. They welcomed 
him with cries of, “A mortal! a mortal!” and begged him 
to join their dance. Richard pointed out his heavy boots, 
whereupon the magic slippers were fetched, and he was 
soon dancing with the merry fays. All the time he was 
thinking of the diamonds, and soon he began to pretend 
that he was very tired, and started to puff and to pant as if 
he were out of breath. Then the Fairy Queen said, “Stop 
dancing, fairies, the mortal is weary.” ‘“Hurrah!’’ thought 
Richard, “now for the diamonds!” The Fairy Queen, as 
before, sent Puck for the treasure sacks, and when they 
were brought invited Richard to make his choice. 

Richard hardly allowed her to finish speaking, before 
he burst out with, “I want both my pockets full of dia- 
monds.” The fairies said nothing, but proceeded to fill 
Richard’s pockets, and all the time the greedy Richard 
kept saying, “ You can get a few more in here,” and “‘ There’s 
room for some more this side,” until his pockets were over- 
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flowing with the fairies’ diamonds. Then, while the fairies 
were dragging away the treasure sacks, Richard sat down 
to put on his boots. As he did so, an evil thought struck 
him. “If I had this pair of glass slippers, I could sell them 
for a fine price. Any queen would be glad to buy them!”’ 
He glanced around; no one was looking, so he stealthily 
popped the glass slippers into his waistcoat pocket. Then 
with a surly ‘Good-night” to the fairies, he hurried home. 

He did not sleep all night for thinking of his great riches. 
He lay with his coat on his bed, fingering the diamonds in 
his pocket and thinking, “Ah, I sha’n’t share this with 


- 
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that numbskull Peter! What J have, I hold.” At last 
the first beams of sunlight shone into the room, and Richard 
held up a handful of diamonds to see them sparkle in the 
sun. His face fell, and he spluttered with rage and dis- 
appointment, for, lo and behold, all his diamonds had 
turned to mere wayside pebbles! 

“This is some spiteful trick of those stupid fairies,” 
thought Richard. “They must have done this because 
they found out that I have stolen the glass slippers! Never 
mind,” said he to himself,“ I’ll go to them to-night and 
pretend I’ve just found the slippers, and that I took them 
by mistake. Then I shall really get the diamonds!” So 
he dragged through another day, unable to eat, and unable 
to rest for thinking of the wealth that could be his. When 
at last evening came, he set out for the fairy ring, where he 
saw the fairies dancing as before. 

“Why, here’s the mortal!” they cried at the sight of him. 
“Good evening, gentle fairies,’ said Richard, in his politest 
manner. “I am exceedingly sorry, but I found when I 
reached home that I had made such a mistake! I actually 
took away with me your little glass slippers! Of course, it 
was quite a mistake, for all our family are honest folk. And 
as soon as I had found out what I had done, why, I brought 
them back to you, as you see!” The Fairy Queen in a few 
words thanked Richard, and asked him to put tke slippers 
on once more and dance with them again. “Right gladly!” 
answered Richard, thinking to himself, “After the dancing 
come the diamonds!” 

So they began to dance. And they danced, and they 
danced, and they danced, and they danced, till every bone 
in Richard’s body ached, and the perspiration was pouring 
down his face, but the fairies seemed to tire not at all and 
Richard tried to cheer himself by thinking of the diamonds 
that would follow. 

At last, to his great relief, the Fairy Queen said, “Fairies, 
stop dancing, ye are weary.” The fairies stopped, but 
when Richard tried to follow their example, to his horror 
he found that he could not stop dancing. The magic shoes 
cor pelled him to keep on. His feet led him, dancing all 
the time, out of the wood, across the fields, over hill and 
over dale, and as he never returned home again, I suppose 
he is dancing still. 

“But what became of Peter?” you will want to know. 
Well, Peter waited a year and a day to see whether Richard 
would return, and then, as he failed to do so, Peter made 
up his mind that his brother had gone abroad, although he 
rather wondered that Richard had not first secured his 
share of the golden nuts. So one Saturday evening Peter 
again put on his best clothes and went to the maiden’s 
cottage, and asked her to marry him. The maiden an- 
swered, “Yes, right willingly.” 

Then Peter told her of his wealth, and they were married 
amid great rejoicings and lived happily ever afterwards. 


Handwork 


An interesting little exercise in handwork can follow in 

connection with the foregoing story. 
_ Take a short but fairly wide oblong of paper, say 24% 
inches by 9 inches. To those who object to the use of 
paper in these days as being a bad example to government 
departments and education offices, I would point out that 
one blank exercise book of twenty-four pages, with the 
bindery thread carefully removed, and the full page thus 
obtained divided into three, will more than supply a class 
of sixty, allowing for all emergencies. 

Fold each strip of paper into eight equal parts, as shown. 
The children will find no difficulty in obtaining creases 
1, 2, 4, 6, 7, by folding the paper into halves, then quarters, 
and then folding the quarters nearest the ends of the 
strips into eighths. The only creases they may find diffi- 
culty in obtaining are those numbered 3 and 5, and these 
are easily managed by folding A on the crease numbered 6,— 
the second crease from the opposite end — and similarly 
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3 is obtained by folding BJon{to 2—again the second 
crease from the opposite end. 

When this has been done, fold the divisions backwards 
and forewards upon each other, like a concertina, or a 
flight of stairs, taking care to observe the same creases. 
Then lay the paper flat and on the top draw a Brownie as 
shown, not omitting the smile. 

The only point which requires attention is the hand, 
which must be drawn by means of two straight lines exactly 
reaching the edge of the paper, otherwise the Brownies will 
not join hands. The children will find the drawing quite 
easy if the teacher draws a large oblong on the blackboard 
and reproduces the Brownie on a larger scale. If not of an 
artistic bent, she can console herself with the knowledge 
that the wilder her drawing the more grotesque the Brownie 
will look, so that any six-year-old will tackle him undaunted. 

Your Brownie drawn, cut carefully along his outline 
through the eight thicknesses of paper with a sharp pair of 
scissors, and the result will be as below: 

Then the missing smile, buttons, belt and boots can be 
supplied to your seven duplicates, and with the aid of a 
pin, or of a little gum, the Brownies at either end can be 
united, and thus induced to stand up and dance in a ring. 

Or the strings of Brownies can be used to form a piece of 
co-operative work in the form of a frieze to decorate the 
wall. In that case, let the children mount them on large 
sheets of brown paper in wavy lines whose direction the 
teacher indicates with chalk. Then show them how to 
cut out large and small white mushrooms and mount these 
in the hollows of the waves, A; then, if you wish, you 
can add blades of grass with green crayon round the 
stems of the mushrooms, when you will have a frieze, which 
will look most effective. 





For Recitation 
Elizabeth W. De Huff 


These rhymes were written for dramatization in the primary grades. 
The pupils are dressed in crepe paper or cotton cloth, to represent the 
different seeds, leaves and flowers mentioned. Each one recites the 
stanza he represents and acts out the motions as desrcibed by the 
rhymes. The thirteenth, fourteenth and nineteenth stanzas should 
be spoken by all the children representing leaves, in unison. The 
next to the last stanza should, of course, be recited and acted by two 
children; and the last stanza may be given by the one representing 
the sun, or by all the children in concert. - 


“Come, little seeds, listen to me,” 
Said Father Sun warming a tree, 
“Winter will come with ice and snow; 
Then what will you do when the cold winds blow?” 


“T,”’ said the Maple’s, in clusters brown, 

“Will twist and turn as the leaves fall down. 
When summer goes, I’ll dance and sing 
And fly away like a bird on the wing.” 


“T,”’ said the Ash’s one-winged seed, 
“Will plan to do the very same deed. 

I’ll free myself and whirl all around 

To find a bed in a nook on the ground.” 


The old elm seed so flat and round, 
Did not tarry nor make a sound; 
But glided safely to the ground 
And nestled itself by a little mound. 


“T’ll fall and let the rain and snow 
Sink me into the ground below,” 
Said acorn in its rough green cap, 
“Tf old gray squirrel does not eat me up.’ 


? 


The pine tree seeds were in a cone, 
As hard to crack as a big brown stone. 


(Continued on page 533) 






















You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
Read these offers: 


tion. 


50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. 


Get YOUR FLAG 


and the Flags of our Allies 


FREE! 


OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. - Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 








State DePpaRTMENT OF Pusiic InstRUcTION 
. or INDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
Focten it mney canes. 7 
am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to mn A IT 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. Greatuovuse, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1 


We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$5.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you wil! want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments. There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Belgian, and 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful 
flags anywhere. They are rich enough 
to grace any well appointed home no 
less than the school room. They re- 
call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, 
Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high-grade standard U.S. fl 


d 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on bot 


The stripes 


¢ ! sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. i 
practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


4 — =o flag for all 
ally round it as you si 
For the sale of 50 buttons at 10c each * FREE. 








OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process’’ paintings of these great Americans. hey are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. F or the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 
buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. 





OFFER NO. 6 


This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
| the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

wenty years ago we began this plan of giving fi 
to Schools FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 











MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Gentlemen: — Send me post paid Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 


—S | I will remit you the and you are to send me, all charges 
(State the number of offer you accept) 
Sign your name and address in full: 
PD ichncmnchaer +0ceod euevi get tsedenndcanes ed intodens 6s sbashboh on 
GN ve tin 66 opens acide ven: susniegneubady tabeteese> ne onedbhenied 
RN id asin «ibis c evs tiaams stds §> cBewdéeee er Te te 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Lnd. 
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Problems in Teachini 
Reading 


G. W. Lewis 
Chicago, Til. 


HE best method for solving any problem must 

depend on the nature of the problem to. be solved- 

In teaching the child to read, the real problem 

is to enable him to interpret visible language into 
audible language.. But if this oral language into which 
the child interprets the visible language is to mean any- 
thing to the child, it must be the expression of definite 
ideas, thoughts, feelings, actions, etc., with which his 
experience has made him familiar. 

In selecting the reading for her beginners, therefore, 
the teacher should see that it involves only such ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, actions, and experiences as are common 
to all nationalities represented in her class. Then in her 
preliminary work with the children who speak a foreign 
language it will not be necessary to acquaint them with 
new ideas thoughts, ‘experiences, but simply to make 
them familiar with the oral form of the English in which 
these are expressed. To do this she should take advantage 
of the Object-Word Method, the Picture-Word Method, 
and the Action-Word Method. 

In developing an oral language in the retarded, or 
subnormal, or foreign children, the teacher should remember 
that in nature, the object or the experience comes first; 
then, the idea; and finally, the spoken word. The child 
is then ready for the visible word — printed or written — 
which is to be interpreted into the familiar spoken word 
and associated with the idea back of which stands the 
object or the experience. 

In selecting the method she is to use in teaching reading 
the teacher should reject every method that does not 
surely, systematically, and rapidly develop the power of 
automatic word recognition. 

If our alphabet were purely phonetic the problem of 
automatic word recognition would be very simple and 
practically all teachers would use a phonic method. 
Taking our alphabet as it is, a careful study of the words 
used in the reading done in the first three grades reveals 
the fact that more than eighty-five per cent obey simple 
phonic laws which the child of five or six may easily 
be taught to grasp and apply. To enable the child to 
recognize these words without hesitation, the surest, the 
most systematic and the most rapid method is to give 
him a knowledge of phonics. The surest way to gain 
his attention and to keep him interested is to present this 
phonic scheme through stories. These stories should be 
short and to the point and each story should teach some 
sound and the position of the vocal organs in making 
it, or some phonic law and its application.. 

While this phonic scheme is being presented to the 
child his ears should be trained to detect every sound 
uttered by the teacher and when he hears a phonic word 
pronounced he should be trained to recognize the letter 
back of every sound. In this way he will eventually 
learn to spell all phonic words, His eyes, too, should 
be trained. He should be given systematic, graded lessons 
in visualizing. Starting with the simplest unit and 
gradually enlarging this, and gradually making it more 
and more complex, he should be trained to get a, perfect 
image not only of every word presented to his eye, but 
of phrases, clauses and whole sentences. 

In teaching reading, just as in teaching arithmetic, 
there should be a definite beginning, and a definite order 
and line of development which the stories should follow, 
and the. stories should enable the child to discover the 
definite problems to be solved and the best method of 


attacking:these problems. If the children are to. depend 
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upon the repetition of mere word forms to be memorized 
as word forms many of them will never become independent. 

More than a year ago, upon my first visit to a certain 
school, in. which subnormal children’ were being taught, 
they were: five. or six until they were. nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen years of age, and they were 
still able to. read a single word. In my- next visit — 
about one year later—I found all these pupils reading 
‘with practical independence easy stories such as are usually 
intended for our second and third grades. 

Some of the teachers who had failed had used the Thought 
or Sentence Method, and others had used the same method 
supplemented by phonic analysis. Still others had used 
a phonic method. The teacher that finally succeeded 
had used these same methods for a time, and had con- 
cluded that very little could be done for these children, 
until, through a friend, also a teacher of subnormal chil- 
dren, she had learned of a method which she had used 
with unusual success with both normal and subnormal 
children. Through the recommendation of this friend 
she used “The Lewis Story Method” with the results 
which we have already mentioned. The results of many 
other teachers in using this method with subnormal pupils 
have been. equally satisfactory, while in the. thousands 
of cases in which it has been used with normal children 
the results have been phenomenal. 

In some of the schools in which this method has been 
used, pupils have read during the first year fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five books including primers, first, second, 
and third readers — in some cases more than three thou- 
sand pages. 

Through a series of delightful stories, which keep the 
child happy and interested, “The Lewis Story Method” 
introduces first the sounds, and then, gradually, the more 
intricate processes of reading. During the first six,weeks 
of school, advantage is thus taken of the child’s inherent 
love of play and through the most natural means he is 
taught to build from six to eight hundred phonic words. 
The stories of the five fairies and the busy little dwarfs 
keep him constantly on the tiptoe of expectation forthe 
next story and the lesson taught by it, thus insuring,the 
success and happiness of all concerned. 

Note All right on the above article are reserved by the author. 
Teachers and mothers desiring to know more of The Lewis Story 


Method, may get free information by addressing the author, G. W. 
Lewis, 4559 Forrestville Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Lesson Outlines in 
Nature Study 


For Primary Grades 


Hazel A. Mark 
Fall Work 
I TREES 
1 Kinds 
a Maple e Apple a Cherry 
6b Elm f Pear 7 Beechnut 
c¢ Oak g Peach k Chestnut 
d Birch h Plum 1 Butternut 
Evergreen Trees 
a Pine 
6 Hemlock 
c Spruce 
d Balsam 
Parts of Trees 
a Roots e Seeds 
6 Trunk f Blossoms 
¢ Branches g Leaves 
d Bark h Fruit 
(Continued on page 590) 
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Some Language Stories 
(Continued from page 519) 


could scarcely believe what he saw. Such a 
big bridge as it is! 

They went to Coney Island too, in New 
York ilarbor, where so many things are to be 
seen. He went up in the big Ferris Wheel and 
rode the Roller Coasters. Another day they 
went to the Park. There they visited the Zoo. 
How many animals they saw! The kangaroo 
was there from Australia and carried her babies 
about in her pouch. The tall giraffes from 
Africa craned their long necks at him. The 
monke\s from Mexico reached out their hands 
to Ralph for peanuts from his sack. 

It was indeed a wonderful trip. Next year 
Ralph’s father is going to California.: He has 
promised to take Ralph along and Ralph can 
scarcely wait for the time to come. 


Get out your geographies and play you are 
Ralph. Play that you went with your father 
onatrip. Write the names of three cities you 
would like to see. Notice that all the names 
of places begin with capital letters. Write the 
name of the city you live in, then place a 
comma after it and on the same line write the 
state in which you live. In this way you may 
write the names of three cities which you 
know, putting the name of the state after each. 

Look over your work. Does every name 
begin with a capital letter? Did you put a 
comma between the name of the city and the 
name of the state? 


Alice and Her Work 


Alice had become quite a big girl. It was 
vacation and she thought she would like to 
help keep house. She went to her mother and 
told her what she wished todo. It was Sunday 


and a whole week wasahead. Her mother was 
very glad to know that Alice wished to help her. 

“T know I shall not be able to do as well as 
you, mother, but I shall try. Tell me, please, 
what you plan to do each day.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “if we plan ahead 
we are sure to get moredone. On Monday”— 

“We wash,” said Alice. “And on Tuesday 
we iron.” 

“Yes,” said her mother. ‘On Wednesday 
we dust the house, do some cooking and finish 
anything we have left undone on our busy 
Monday and Tuesday. In the afternoon we 
do the mending.” 

“May I try to cook?” said Alice. 
know we have had cooking in school.” 

Indeed: you may! Perhaps you can teach 
me some new things you have learned.” 

“What fun that will be!” said Alice. 

“Thursday we do as much sewing as we can. 
I hope you will like to help me since you had 
sewing in school.” 

“T like sewing very much,” said Alice. 
“Our teacher has taught us many things.” 

“On Friday we clean the house. On Satur- 
day we bake and cook so that Sunday may be 
a rest day.” 

“T think we shall have a fine week,” said 
Alice. “It will be such fun to help.” 


“You 


Like other names, the names of the days of 
the week begin with capital letters. Begin 
with Sunday and write the names of the days 
of the week in a straight line down your page. 

Write a short story telling what your mother 
does each day of the week. What days do you 
help her? What do you do? What days do 
you have no school? What do you do on 
these days? 





The Teaching of Patriotism 


A Beautiful Emblem of Victory may 
be Secured for Schools Without Cost 


The lessons of the Great War have brought 
vividly to the attention of the educators 
of America the importance of some well 
considered and methodical plan for develop- 
ing the spirit of patriotism on the part of 
American pupils. 

It is impossible to teach patriotism by 
abstract discussions—an object lesson is 
necessary. Probably the most unusual and 
complete set of objects for this purpose that 
has ever been developed for school work 
is now being offered by our old friends, the 
Greenfield Art Association, Greenfield, In- 
diana, and, best of all, they have arranged 
a plan by which any school may secure it 
without cost. 


Emblem of Victory 


The Emblem of Victory, which is the 
title of this remarkable work of Art and 
Patriotism, is illustrated and described in 
the large advertisement of the Greenfield 
Art Association on page 510 of this issue, 
and our object here is to direct your atten- 
Hon to that announcement. 

The illustration is very graphic and the 
description very clear, still we do not believe 
both together can set this Emblem forth 
m your mind’s eye in any degree as it would 


appear in the eyes of your pupils with its 
ted, white, blue, and gilt, its eagle with out- 
stretched wings, and its many flags. It 


Would not only be an ornament to your 
schoolroom, and an object of beauty, but 
far and beyond this, a standing lesson in 
— and an inspiration to the highest 


y. 
But there is still more to this Emblem 
ny and the iesson of petdotion 5. 
Constantly prompts. The five flags. o: 
Allied Nations— United States, England, 






France, Italy and Belgium—and the six- 
teen inter-changeable portraits of the lead- 
ing statesmen and war heroes of the World, 
provide material for a hundred lessons in 
history and current events. 

It may be of interest for us to quote the 
following from some of the letters recently 
received by the Greenfield Art Association 
from teachers who have received the Emblem 
of Victory: 

“We are not only satisfied, but greatly 
pleased. and delighted. It measures up to 
its representation in every respect.” 

“The great Emblem of Victory reached 
us in good condition, and my pupils were 
overjoyed when it hung on the wall in our 
schoolroom. We agree with you, we think 
this Emblem should be in every school over 
the land.” 

“The Emblem reached us in fine condi- 
tion and must say we are more than pleased 
with it. The children seem to be inspired 
by it to do better work. With such a piece 
of work adorning the walls the poor school- 
room would be a pleasant place to work in.” 

“Tt is not only an ornament for the school, 
but furnishes so much material for work in 
history.” 


Heroes of War, Past and Present 


Another feature of this offer by the Green- 
field Art Association is the book entitled, 
“‘Heroes of War, Past and Present,” arranged 
by John Fowler Mitchell, Jr., Associate 
Editor of the Journal of American History. 
It supplies a sketch of the life of each one 
of the sixteen heroes of whom portraits are 
supplied. 

‘We urge every teacher to turn to page 510 
and read the offer made by the Greenfield 


SUGGESTION TO WOMEN 


Who Are “‘Just Ready to Drop’”’ 


When you are “just ready to drop,” 
when you feel so weak that you can hardly 
drag yourself about — and because you 
have not slept well, you get up as tired- 
out next morning, as when you went to 
bed, you need help. You can get it just 
as Mrs. Maxwell did. She says: 

“I keep house for my .little family of 
three, and became completely run-down. 
I was weak, nervous, and could not sleep; 
finally I was unable to do my housework. 
A friend asked me to try Vinol. I did 
so and improved rapidly. It toned up 
my system, I regained my strength, am no 
longer nervous, sleep well, and do all my 
housework.” Mrs. J. C. Maxwell, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

There is no secret about Vinol. It owes 
its success to beef and cod liver peptones, 
iron and manganese peptonates and 
famous body-building and strength-creat- 
ing tonics. ” 

So many letters like the above are con- 
tinually coming to our attention, that we 
freely offer to return the money paid for 
Vinol in every case where it fails to give 
satisfaction. For sale at the leading drug 
stores everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston Mass. 






















OU can have a youthful 
appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 

brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ging facial muscles—al) through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have done so. No drugs, no waste 
of time, ao expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free let containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 











(Busy Work ssori28: Drains: 
Entertainments (272; 27: 
School Supplies {erss.*°2*" 


Erasers, etc, 
CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers. 


A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 




















Use Dakin’s 
Weekly Plan Book 


and see how much easier and 
more effective your work will 
be. It will directly promote 
your promotion. Your Super- 
intendent, Principal, pupils 
and their parents, will at once 
note the improvement. It 
costs but 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address 


The Palmer Company 





120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





3 Uses 
a Wood for fuel 
b Lumber for building 
c Sap 
d Fruit 
e Shade 
INDUSTRIAL WorK 
Have pupils bring a variety of leaves to be used for 
drawing, paper cutting and modeling. Drawings of the 
different kinds of leaves can be made and labeled, thus 
making an interesting booklet. 
A maple leaf spelling book may be made at this time, 
using maple leaf design for cover. 
Take children for walks and notice different kinds of 
trees and results can be used in language work. 


II Pxrant Lire 
1 Parts of Plants 
a Roots d Blossoms 
6 Stems e Seeds 
c Leaves f Fruit or vegetable 
2 Things which Plants Need 
a Soil c Water 
6 Sunshine d Air 


3 How Plants Get Food 
a By their roots from the soil 
b By their leaves from air and water 
INDUSTRIAL WoRK 
1 Draw pictures of roots of plants that have seed, as 
the bean plant. 
2 Draw pictures of roots of plants that have made no 
seed, as the beet or potato. 
3 A poem about plant life could be used at this time. 


III Som 
1 Kinds of Soil 
a Loam 
b Clay 
c Sand 


2 How Soil is Made 
a Crumbling of rocks 
b Plant life (decayed) 
c Animal life (decayed) 

3 Uses of Different Kinds of Soil 
a For plant life (loam) 
b For building purposes (making mortar from 

scavel 
¢ Making glass (sand) 
INDUSTRIAL WoRK 


Bring different kinds of soil to school. Plant seeds in 
each kind and watch results. 
IV Wrp FLowers 
I Kinds of Fall Flowers 
a Goldenrod d Wild aster 
b Daisy (black-eyed Susan) e Thistle 
c¢ Wild carrot f Wild Sunflower 


2 Parts of Flowers 
a Sepals (outer set of floral leaves) 
b Petals (inner set of floral leaves) 
c¢ Stamen 
d Pistil 
e Pollen 
INDUSTRIAL WorRK 
1 Bring flowers to school and show different parts of 
flower. Have children bring flowers and let them, with 
your help, point out the parts. ) 
2 Apretty booklet of flowers can be made in drawing class. 
3 Press the fall flowers and mount them for exhibition. 


V_ Brrps 
1 Kinds 
a Robin f Blackbird 
6 Oriole h Hawk 
@ Bluejay. 4 Partridge 
e Catbird 2 Owl 
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2 Birds that Remain Here in Winter 


a Blue jay d Partridge 
b Junco e Crow (occasionaily) 
c¢ Chickadee f Woodpecker 


3 Nests of Different Birds 
a Material used in building 
b Shape and size 
c Place (trees, ground, barn, etc.) 
4 Food 
a Insects (grasshoppers, grubs,earthworms,eic.) 
b Fruits (berries, sumac, rosehips, cherries) 
c Seeds (weeds and grain) 
INDUSTRIAL WorRK 
1 Hektograph pictures of birds for children to color and 
make into booklets. 
2 Make a collection of bird notes. 
3 Make bird houses and tables and feed the birds. 


VI Autumn Fruits 


1 Kinds 
a Apple d Pear 
6 Plum e Cherry 
c¢ Peach f Grape 


2 How Prepared or Winter Use 
a Canned or preserved 
(1) Sauce 
(2) Jam 
(3) Jelly 
b Dried 
INDUSTRIAL WorRK 
1 Fruits may be used in drawing lesson. 
2 Spelling books may be made from the apple and pear 
design. 
3 Hectograph pictures of different kinds of fruit for 
children to color and label. 


II VEGETABLES 
1 Name the kinds of vegetables 
2 Discuss uses (food) 
3 How prepared for winter 
a Canned 
b Dried (beans, corn, peas, etc.) 
¢ Stored in bins in cellar 
INDUSTRIAL WoRK 
1 Have children bring vegetables to school to be used 
for drawing lessons. A carrot and beet make an interesting 
subject. Spelling books may be made from pumpkin, corn, 
or tomato designs. 
2 For language work short stories may be written about 
corn or other interesting vegetables. 


VIII SrEps (Dissemination) 
1 Kinds of Seeds 


a Tree d Flower 
b Fruit e Weed 
c Vegetable f Grain 


2 The Structure of Seeds (How Protected) 
a Hard skin to keep out cold and ran _ 
b Hard sour pulp to keep animals from stealing 
seed. 
c Green coloring to hide them among leaves 
3 How Seeds are Scattered 
a Wind c Animals 
b Water d Man 
4 Different Ways Seeds Travel = 
Fly or sail in air (some have tufts of hair, 
some plumes, and others w ngs) 
Sail on water 
Tumble or drop to ground 
Explode (violet, witch-hazel) 
Carried by animals and birds 
Planted by man (useful plants, grains and 
fruits) 
INDUSTRIAL WoRK ; 
Visit woodlands, hillsides, fields and marshes, anc notice 
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how all kinds of seeds are scattered. Collect samples of 
seeds and makea chart. Open seeds and note the structure. 
Seeds may be collected at this time and saved for the birds 
in winter. 

Stories of ‘The Little Red Hen” and “The Ant and the 
Grasshopper,” Millet’s pictures of “The Sower” and “The 
Gleaners” may he used. 


IX Farm Work AT Harvest TIME 
) 1 Gathering of Crops 
g P 








a Gathering apples and. packing 
b Digging potatoes 
c Reaping wheat (cutting, binding, stacking) 
d d Threshing wheat 

e Cutting, shocking and shelling corn 
f Filling silo, gathering pumpkins, etc. 

2 What Machines are Used 
a Wagon (mower) d Reaper 
b Rake ¢ Threshing machine }/ The Miessner Piano Has 
c Potato digger f Ensilage cutter 

3 What Crops are Taken to Market Achieved Great Su ccess 


a Vegetables (potatoes, corn, etc.) 
b Fruits (pears, plums, apples) 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 
If possible visit a nearby farm. 


When the Miessner Piano was first introduced there were 
many who were skeptical about predicting success for it — 
it was so radical a departure in piano building. 





X SCUIRRELS 





3 Discuss homes of different animals / 
a Those that eat plants SPECIAL OFFER TO SCHOOLS / 
ling b Those that eat meat 
INDUSTRIAL WorK 


Tree Squirrels | Everyone admitted, however, that the idea was right — | 
Vi ; kinds | that a small piano, easy to move and low enough for the | 
1 Discuss k 
a Red b Gray teacher to look over while she played, was the ideal 
29 Homes instrument for school and chorus singing. But they | 
“at a Build nests in branches or hollow trees doubted that a really big, beautiful tone could be produced 
Pt 2 Food | by such a small piano. | ‘ 
a Acorns ae 
, Nuts | Now, after a year of actual use in all parts of the United 
c¢ Birds’ eggs and animal food (occasionally) States, the doubters have become the strongest advocates | 
| Squirrel | of the Miessner and commendary letters pour in from the | 
1 Discuss kinds | four corners of the country lauding “‘the little piano with 
a Prairie dog (found in the West) | chee tone. | 
b Gopher (found in the West) 
¢ Woodchuck THE MIESSNER PIANO | 
d Chipmunk | 
2 Home ‘* The littte piano with the big tone’’ 
sed a Burrow in ground 
‘ing INDUSTRIAL WORK This little wonder instru- Already Miessner pianos 
rn, Take walks and watch squirrels store food for the winter. mentoftheagehasnotonly are being used in 47 of the 
Notice how they carry food convinced the doubters, but 48 states of the Union and 
= os <A Pj ; d Pair of X - it has amazed them byits everywhere they are ac- 
out ndseer s picture oO iper an Pair of Nutcrackers full resonant tone — a tone claimed a great success. 
may be used in this lesson. approximating that of a Schoolsthathaveprocureda | 
Tr Wists inininis small grand piano. Miessner on trial have sent | 
. ‘ , for as many as fourteen 
1 Name wild animals that are seen in fall. Severe tests have proven more in oneorder. Thein- ) 
2 What animals sleep most of the winter? that the Miessner’s remark- structor who once uses a 
a Bear = a stays, even  Miessnerwill never want to ) 
t . i 
b Woodchuck ugh hard usage return to the large piano. / | 


The Miessner Piano costs only about half as 
much as the average upright piano. We make an 





2s 1 ..ave pupils model different animals with plasticine. attractive offer to schools because of the / 
2 Hektograph pictures of animals for children to color valuable publicity gained in each community / 
for busy work. through its use. J 
XII Rocks Fill in the coupon below, send it in to us pineeeen 
1 Where Rocks are Found and we will mail you the = / 122 R whe 
j ‘ . Pian tal d explanation of our 
= a Hills and mountains ¢ Along ocean shore pepulas gales; phen for. ochasta. / — 
6 Under Soil d In canyons Without any obliga- 
2 Kinds of Rock JACKSON PIANO CO, = / tion on my part, 
a Granite d Slate please send me Miessner 
122 Reed Street, 1 uaies wat Sh ieee 
b Marble e Mica tion about your special 
c Quartz i Thee | Milwaukee, Wis. / offer to schools. 
and — ; / ES ot Se ee 
g Sandstone Chicago Office: 
ee Work BES Dae Bath © fF OOM 22-25 22.--. 2-0-0008 
: tudy uses of rocks as for buildi possi Buildin PURE! +2060 2tes secre viwesese 
otice ! pyrene. i If ble ee . / Gr ianBiawec oid dove State 


cure samples of the different kinds of rock to be used in 
Discuss how rocks are obtained. (Quarries.) 
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Basket Race 


Games for October 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


We welcome you, ruddy October, 
We joyfully greet you again, 

Your sweet-smelling vineyards and orchards, 
And all that you bring in your train. 


The branches so heavily laden, 
The corn snugly stacked on the hill, 
The apples and grain still awaiting 
Their journey to market and mill. 


The barn and the cellar have garnered 
Their stores for the cold winter’s need, 

The trophies which sunshine and shower 
Have ripened from tiniest seed. 


Oh, full are the hands of October; 

Dear, bright, merry month of the fall, 
You cheerily gather your treasures 

And graciously give them to all. 


Among the best-loved treasures of the autumn are the 
golden pumpkins. How the children enjoy the Jack-o’- 
lanterns! If possible have at least a few of these at school 
and then arrange the recreation periods so that they may 
really be preparatory for a little Hallowe’en celebration. 

Use the following games or “stunts,” one at a time, 
through the entire month. Then for “the day” allow the 
children to choose the ones they enjoy the most. 

If possible darken the room and light the candles in the 
Jack-o’-lanterns. Or have a little Hallowe’en party out- 
of-doors. Costumes are not necessary in either case, 
although they add to the picturesqueness and the fun. 

Let some children represent witches, some owls, some 
ghosts and some fairies. Black paper masks, caps and 
capes for the witches. Black masks and ‘wings for the 
owls. White crepe or tissue paper wings for the fairies; 
and white cheesecloth draperies for.the ghosts. 

‘The witches use their brooms and the owls flap their 
wings and cry “Whoo! whoo!” The fairies fly around 
everywhere, while the ghosts prowl about, suddenly appear- 
ing around in any unexpected places. 

While dressed in these costumes the children like to play 
their Hallowe’en games. 


I Filla large pan with sawdust or sand. Bury in this 
slips of paper on which are written “stunts” to be done. 
The children take turns in dipping out a dipper or ladle 
full of sand. Whenever a paper is dipped out the child 
who dips it must perform the stunt. 

These stunts may be simple or difficult, according to the 
age and athletic ability of the children. 

If The children take turns carrying a number of 
pumpkin seeds on a knife from one half pumpkin across the 
room to another without spilling any of the seeds. 

III Fill a half pumpkin or a dish with mixed corn and 
‘pumpkin seeds. The children™take turns removing{these 
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Basket Chase 


with a mixing spoon. The one wins the contest who re- 
moves the most pumpkin seeds. 

IV Suspend paper apples, or just round red circles to 
represent apples, from a line. Blindfolded players try to 
cutjthe apples from the line. If this is used out-of-doors, 
suspend the apples from the branches of a shrub or bush. 

In some schools it is possible to have real apples. 

V_ The children stand in a circle, in the center of which 
is placed a half pumpkin or a waste basket. 

Each child tries to toss a small pasteboard pumpkin into 
the large’ half pumpkin or the basket. The child who 
succeeds is applauded by the others. 

VI Two or more children may play this one at the same 
time, according to the number of waste baskets available. 

Each child places the right foot and leg in a waste basket. 
At a signal they start together to walk to a given goal. 
The one reaching the goal first wins the game. This isa 
real “stunt.” 

VII_ Asa variation of the above, two children at a time 
each put both feet into a pair of waste baskets. They 
scuffle, or hop, or slide along to the goal. 

VIII Two or more children place the waste baskets 
down over their heads. At a signal they try to catch any 
of the other children they can reach. 

The child who is caught then takes his turn. This is 
particularly good if used on the playground or out in the 
fields or parks where there is plenty of free space. 


O come let us haste to the woodland, 
Away over meadows so brown; 

O come let us haste to the woodland, 
To busy and gay squirrel town. 


“Chip, chip, churr, churr,” 

Surely they’re saying, “Good morning, sir,” 
“ Chip, chip, churr, churr, 

I wish you good morning, sir.” 


When a dear little squirrel goes nutting, 
No basket or bag does he seek; 

For each satin nut that he gathers 
Is hidden away in his cheek. 


The trunk of a tree is their storehouse, 
What hundreds of nuts they have here; 
I’m sure that no squirrel will suffer 
With hunger, the long winter year. 


Choose one child to represent Bushy Tail, another for 
Jack Frost, and a third for Mr. Wind. The other children 
represent the chestnut trees. ; 

Bushy Tail goes to Jack Frost first, while the children 

’ repeat: 
Said Bushy Tail to Jacky Frost, 
‘Please come around to-night, 
And open all the prickly burrs 
That hold the chestnuts tight.” 


(Continued on page 534) 
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For Recitation 
(Continued from page 526) 


“‘T,” said one, “will fall in the sand, 
When Jack Frost bursts us with his icy 
hand.” 


Cottonwood said, “I am so small, 

Wind will take me ere I can fall. 

I’ll fly around like small white down 

And settle at last on the earth so brown.” 


“1,” said the walnut, turning black, 
“Will hide when the boys come with their 
sack. 
The dark dry leaves will cover me 
As they warm the roots of my mother tree,” 


An apple seed began to talk, 
High up over the garden walk; 
“T’ll fall in a soft place below. 
I have plenty of food to make me grow.” 


Said a big juicy seed away out of reach 
In a juicy, luscious red-faced peach, 
“Some one will eat my sweet outside 
And then under the soft moist soil I’ll hide.” 


A seed within a cherry red, 

Spoke when he heard what had been said, 
“Robin Redbreast will eat my food 

Then he will drop me in saucy mood.” 


“What about you, when Winter’s begun?” 
Of the dancing leaves, asked the Summer 
Sun; 
For Summer had made them warm and 
green, 
What Winter would do remained to be seen. 


“Then,” said the leaves on tree-tops tall, 
“We'll dance and play till late this fall; 
Dresses put on of brown and gold, 
Then go to our rest when the winds blow 
cold.” 


“Our mother’s feet so warm we’ll keep, 
Piled over her roots in a big brown heap. 
Later make food and up we'll flow 
So the new little leaves can bud and grow.” 


“T hate to leave the kind old oak,’ 

The scalloped oak leaf quickly spoke, 
“T like to feel the breezes fan, 

So I shall stay as long as I can.” 


Said the holly leaf, ““We’ll stay together 

And brave all kinds of wintry weather; 

There must be color in the wood, 

For Yuletide’s sake much cold we "have 
stood.” 


The cedar said, “No leaves have I; 

I’m covered with scales all green and dry. 
The wintry winds cannot hurt us, 

So we’ll just remain without any fuss.” 


And the fir tree said, “Oh, no, 

We must work, my needles can’t go. 

Christmas willcome. They must help me 

To make for the children a fine Christmas 
tree.” 


Then all the trees together said, 
“We'll make for the winter coats of red; 
For baby leaves too small to go 
Must stay with us through the ice and the 
snow.” 


a phen the warm sun whispered so low, 
What will you do when the cold winds blow, 
Little flowers, so sweet and dear, 

That I have caressed throughout this 
year?” 7 








“T’ll,” said the lovely pink sweet-pea, 
“Wrap myself up, tight as can be. 
I'll grow into a hard round ball, 
Before Jack Frost bites I intend to fall.” 


“And I,” said the beautiful rose, 

“Will drop my petals at your toes; 
Then nod my round, red, sleepy head, 
Ready for some one to put me to bed.” 


 C Bowel > 


___Withoutdrugs ___ 
T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. | of <a 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, aR 
Be free from nagging 


ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be i ig 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 


grippe and cold have little effect upon you. 


other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You can weigh exactly 


what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 
I want to pelo yew to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 


your own hands a 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nage ailments as 
t 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrec’ 
part of body Poor Complexion 

Thin Bust, Chest, of Reserve R 
Neck or Arms Nervousness 

Round Shoulders Irritability 

Incorrect Standing Constipation 





Like little children in a fright, 
Dandelion and thistle bright, 
Did not wait a word to say, 

But blew away and away and away. 


Indigestion 
Dizsiness 


Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Lame Back 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 

























So to the earth these things must go 

In winter’s cold hoar-frost and snow, 

To come again when warm winds blow; 
So that nothing may be lost — you know. 






Headache 
Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver 
Mal imilatio ’ 


cation 


wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 


you how to stand and 


walk correctly and giving many health hints. 8617 


' Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 








FOR BUSY WORK 















































to— too — two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was —— far 
walk. 

Those children are —— 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, . 














(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 25 CENTS 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for—fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
tneir—there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike— words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 





NEW YORK 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gathering Nuts 


Games for October 
(Continued from page 582) 


Then Bushy Tail goes around until he finds Mr. Wind, 
while all the children, or just the squirrel, repeat: 


Then Bushy cried to Mr. Wind, 
“To-morrow morn please blow, 

And make the burrs that Jack will split 
Fall to the ground below.” 


Then Jack Frost flies to the trees and taps the burrs, 
while Mr. Wind blows hard and the children repeat: 


So Jacky tapped upon the burrs 
With all his might and main; 
And Mr. Wind then shook the trees 

Till chestnuts fell like rain. 


Then Mr. Bushy Tail gathers the imaginary nuts and 
takes them to his hollow tree, while the children all repeat: 


Glad Bushy Tail worked all day long, 
As busy as a bee; 

And chestnuts for his winter food - 
Stored in a hollow tree. 


Or one child represents the wind, another the sun, and a 
third Jack Frost. A child represents a tree with one finger 
bent inward toward the palm of the hand to represent a 
chestnut burr. 

The wind repeats, “Open, come open to me,’ 
other children say: 


The wind cried aloud to the chestnut burr, 
“Open, come to me!” 

Till the burr shook with fright, 
But never a bit opened she. 


as the 


The child representing the sun says: “Please open to me,” 
as the children repeat: 


The sun smiled down on the little green burr, 
“Please open,” he coaxed, ‘‘to me!” 

And he shone so warm, 

That the burr in alarm, 
Hid under the leaves of the tree. 
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Then Jack Frost laughs, “Ho, ho, ha, ha!” as the children 
all say: 
Jack Frost came hurrying down the hill, 
“Ho, ho, ha, ha!” laughed he. 
And the burr laughed back 
Till her brown sides cracked; 
Then out fell the chestnuts three. 


At this the finger representing the burr unfolds quickly, 
and three real or imaginary chestnuts drop to the ground. 

All the other children may be squirrels and try to find 
the chestnuts, which naturally would roll away when 
dropped. 

In many states the month of October really marks the 
beginning of winter. After the children have seen the 
activity of the bee, the chipmunk, etc., use the following 
indoors or out, on the playground. 

One child represents a bee, another a chipmunk, a third 
a turtle, and a fourth a caterpillar. Teach the poem to all, 
or teach as a song, using the tune of “ My Bonny.” 

The child who represents the bee sings: 


“Good-bye,” hums Mr. Worker Bee, 
“My labor’s at an end; 
And, snug in Clover Honey Hive, 
The winter months I’ll spend.” 


Then he flies away. 
The chipmunk sings: 
“ Adieu,” brisk Brother Chipmunk cries, 
“The fall has come, I see; 


And through cold weather I will sleep, 
In Villa Hollow Tree.” 


Thereupon he hops away. 
The turtle then sings: 


“So long,” old Neighbor Turtle calls, 
The winter chill is nigh; 

And, ’neath the waters of the brook, 
To Muddy Cot I’ll hie.” 


After which he crawls slowly away. 
The caterpillar then sings, as he weaves an imaginary 
cocoon around himself: 


‘“‘Farewell,” Friend Caterpillar says, 
“The snowflakes will fall soon; 
Farewell, for I shall rest till spring 
In my Castle Cocoon.” 


Then all the other children play that they are snowflakes 
flying down and around everywhere. 


Their Bedtime 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 


When mother dear tucks me up cozy at night, 
She draws back the curtains and blows out the light. 
I don’t mind the dark for I know very soon 
The stars will be sprinkling 
The heavens, and twinkling 
Like gems round the silver moon. 


The beautiful moon is the mother, you know, 
Of those little stars, and she loves them all so. 
They sleep all the day and at night-time they play; 
They frolic and gambol, 
And many a ramble 
They take down the Milky Way. 


And when morning comes with its soft pearly light, 
They ’re tucked away under their coverlets white; 
Their beds are the fleecy clouds up in the sky 

And while they are sleeping, 

Not one ef them peeping, 
The moon sings a lullaby. 
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A GOOD MEDICINE 
FOR LOSS OF APPETITE 


General debility and that tired feeling is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This highly concen- 
trated, economical medicine is a great fa- 
vorite in thousands of homes. It is pecu- 
liarly successful in purifying and revital- 
izing the blood, promoting digestion, re- 
storing animation, and building up the 
whole system. 

Get this dependable medicine tc-day 
and begin taking it at once. 

If you need a laxative take Hood’s Pills. 
You will surely like them 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 
When you make purchases at retail stores 


YOUR MONEY 
PAYS THE DEALER A HANDSOME PROFIT 


If you would be interested in knowing how you may 
secure a share of retail stores’ profits for yourself, write 
us for full particulars. Send no money. Either sex. 
We offer you a rattling good prospect of a yearly income 
for lile. No canvassing; no personal services whatever. 
Applicants, however, must be prepared to invest at 
least $20 capital. With your co-operation we do the work 
and YOU SHARE THE PROFITS. 


THE HARRISON CORPORATION, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
























THIS NOVA-TONE 
F Te@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mah . 





finish led parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 
reproducer, enjoyment for all. Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve 
cuts, , influenza, ete., Return $3 
and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
Records free. Order today. Address. 


> U. S. Co., Bex 420 ~Greenville, Pa. 











‘“‘HOWDY, Mr. Santa Claus!”’ 
Teachers: Send for the latest, best and most _ 
usable Christmas book on the market to-day. 


JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK 
brimful of dialogues, drills, songs, exercises, pageants, 

etc. Right up to the minute. 35 cents. 
We have lots of other splendid entertainments and 
lays for little people. Send for free catalogue. 


_THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO.., Syracuse, N.Y. 

















STRENGTH, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPENDABILITY, these, plus 
correct size for the untrained, 
sensitive fingers and forearms of 
children learning to write: yes, we 
mean DIXON’S BEGINNERS’ 
PENCIL NO. 308. 


Ifyou teach writing to beginners 
send for a sample to Dept. 134SJ. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
coal Established 1827 





Poster and 
Sand-Table 





42-page Descriptive, 
Book, with full instructions, to- 
gether with 22 patterns covering 
a large variety of subjects. 


Work---by JOHANNA HOLM 


Send for descriptions and prices to publishers: 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


‘llustrated 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








Johanna Holm is a contributor to Primary EDUCATION this month. see page 509 





Home Stupy ce 


(28th Year) 


Courses for 






subjects are given by correspondence. 


-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
the Industrial ane Sor ep interns io She atnly of eenteale 


Aim Ble Madoeraey of ieege 


courses Co! 





THE NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM— WORDS FREE 


Should be sung every day. Greatest song of the age. 
for $1.00 and slips with words and music to chorus, all needed for your school, free. 


Ten copies unison or four-part harmony, 
Address 


“AMERICA, MY COUNTRY” ASSOCIATION, RED WING, MINN. 





Knowledge is Sweet 


“Now, dear,” said mamma yesterday, 
“T will explain to you 

All in a very simple way 
How one and one make two; 

Here is a cookie from the jar, 
And here’s another one; 

Just count and see how many are 


99 


There now — the sum is done! 


“‘ And if you eat one cookie — so, 
Another sum is done, 

You count what you have left and know 
That one from two leaves one; 

And now you eat the other and 
Another sum you do, 

For you have none left in your hand 
When you take two from two.” 


“Oh, dear!” sighed little Isabel 
This very afternoon, 
“T thought I knew my sums so well 
I’d not forget so soon. 
I really think I ought to go 
And ask my Mamma quick 
To get the cookie jar and show 
Me my arithmetic!” 
J.W. Foley in New York Times 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming U. S. 
Government examinations 1920 Census 
requires thousands clerks Thousands of 
permanent, life positions are to be. filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full 
pay. ‘Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 











and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, will be sent free of charge. 








TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 





THE OPEN DOOR © 


TO A BIGGER INCOME 
FOR WOMEN 


Have you said to yourself, “ I must earn more money, 
how can I do it?”—How would you like to spend a de- 
lightful fall and winter traveling, with a salary to start, 
all railroad fare paid, and an immediate opportunity to 
increase your income? If you have had teaching ex- 
perience with some normal school or college training, are 
ambitious, free to travel extensively, and between 25 
and 40 years of age, I would like to tell you about the 
openings we are going to have this fall in our regular 
sales organization, where women who really wanted to 
make more are now earning $200 to $400 per month. 

Give such information as will make your application 
stand out from the mass, including age, education and 
experience. 


Address S. J. Gillfillan, Secretary 
F. EB. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


















FREE CATALOG S105 incSchecw is cusses. 
Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- @peg@tpe 
) ters and 2 figures, oneortwocolorsenamel. 
A) Silver plate, 26¢ es., $2.50 doz. Sterling JX 
silver, 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz, “ 






BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
130 Bastian Gidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





|COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, PRIMARY EpucatTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The purely material aspect of compensation is of necessity 
uppermost in the minds of most of us to-day. The painful 
inadequacy of salaries, even rising salaries, in comparison 
with wages and prices, has made us all forget that the 
compensation of an art or a profession is never measured 
wholly in dollars and cents, and therem we have one small 
advantage over the mere wage earner. It is refreshing, 
therefore, and an antidote to utter pessimism, to chante 
upon this letter in the columns of a daily paper. Placed 
as it is in the midst of news concerning strikes and threats 
of strikes, prosecutions of profiteers and all the discouraging 
wrangles of the moment, it reminds us that our corner of the 
world was once a quiet place, inhabited by people possessing 
a settled philosophy of life, and that it may become so 
again if we keep our heads in the midst of much turmoil. 


The Teachers’ Compensations 


To the Editor of the Herald: 


There are none of us who do not think the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” May I state some of the compensa- 
tions, not monetary, which my position as teacher gives me. 

I have, first, for my employer, the City of Boston, which 
gives me a pension when I shall have completed the requisite 
and satisfactory years of service. 

Belonging to no organization that demands my allegiance 
to it first, instead of to the city, no differences have arisen 
that have not been satisfactorily settled by the School 
Committee and my particular grade association. 

Having chosen an ethical profession, I am regarded as a 
professional wage earner. I am given short hours of em- 
ployment, every Saturday off, a winter and a spring vaca- 
tion and two long and glorious summer months of freedom. 

Many younger teachers, more especially among the men, 
make the long vacation productive from a monetary stand- 
point. It has given me, having been on the maximum 
salary for some years, a chance for some travel and the 
leisure to indulge in study and in my particular taste. 
The ethical reward, which is never measured in any pro- 
fession by dollars and cents, I leave each teacher to state 
for himself. 

The fact that a “newly arrived foreigner” is given such 
large wages is due to various economic conditions so complex 
that the writer does not enter into any controversy over 
them. 

I desire nothing better than the continued success of my 
profession and that any increment in salary be obtained 
only under honorable and American methods. 

FLORENCE R. Faxon 

Bos'on, Aug. 26 , 





A Peace Note 


Peace is signed; but will the world now seek peace and 
ensue it? Shall we seriously try to discover what are the 
moods and what the teaching that make for war? This in 
the long run is more important than disarmament even; 
or behind the weapons are ‘the individual human beings 
who consent to use them; and this consent of theirs is 
often given because their minds are infested by certain 
‘allacies. The Germans, even, could have prevented their 
government from making war if they had all been resolved 
against it; but they were not. The mood that makes for 
war had been taught them so that it became permanent and 
dominant; and now, after a career of conquest they are 


where they are. We in England are not taught deliberately 
any mood that makes for war; but the world needs more 
than this absence of poison: it needs everywhere a deliberate 
teaching of the mood that makes for peace and a careful 
inquiry into the fundamental fallacies that underlie the 
warlike mood. At present it cannot be said that -the 
ordinary English schoolboy is on his guard against these 
fallacies. We who are grown up have learned to hate war; 
but can we teach a reasoned hate of it to our children — 
can we prevent them from starting again in the old way 
of rivalries and resentments that lead to war when its 
horrors are forgotten? That we and every civilized nation 
must do, if the League of Nations is to be more than a 
good resolution of the devil when sick. 

There is one idea difficult to eradicate from the minds of 
the boys, which is the very source of the warlike spirit in 
them — namely, the idea that it is right for them to hink 
their own school or their own country the best in the 
world. To many it seems a harmless idea enough, or even 
useful, since it will make them play and work hard for 
their school, or die for their country, if need be. But any 
one must admit that it is irrational, since clearly all 
schools and all countries cannot be the best, and there is 
no reason to suppose that your own is the best because it 
is yours. But the case of Germany proves that the idea is 
as dangerous as it is irrational. The German belief that 
Germany was, in all things material and spiritual, superior 
to the rest of mankind, has led her to her ruin. Because of 
her material superiority she was sure to win any war; 
because of her spiritual superiority her victory, no matter 

(Continued on page 540) 








You CAN Teach Agriculture 
We Will Help You 


Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films, Sten- 
cils, Working Drawings and Colored Pictures visualize school 
work—make thestudy of agriculture simple, practical, interesting. 


You Can Have These Things —Read the List 


1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in Rural 
Schools” (Rotation Plan) — 24-page booklet. 

2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” — Illustrated 
booklet. 

3. Stencils and Working Drawings showing how to make 
a Tool Box— Nail Box— Book Rack — Bench — Saw 
Horse; how to tie rope knots, make halters and rope 
splices. 

4. Working Drawings showing how to make Feed Box 

for Chicks — Bird Houses — Feeding Station for Birds — 

Door Prop— Chicken Hook — Stable Scraper — Plant 

Protector — Hog Trough— Wall Nests for Poultry — 

Milking Stool. 

Pictures (in colors) of Birds, Live Stock, etc. 

Lecture Books and Stencils of our Lecture Charts on 

Alfalfa — Home Canning — Cor — Dairying — Live 

Stock — Home — Fly — Oats — Poultry — Weeds. 

Make your own charts from these stencils. 

One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes, 

and helps for Agricultural study and teaching. 

8. Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films 

on fourteen different subjects — Alfalfa, Corn, Poultry, 

Soil, Home Canning, Home Economics and Sanitation. 

These are all at your service — are furnished free except the 
actual cost of transportation and handling. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit — Now 
Free for 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INcoRPORA 


TED) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
ms P. G. HOLDEN, Director 

Harvester Bufiding - + - 





or 


~I 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Moving Entertain- 
ment 


(Continued from page 522) 
poard for the cat and tie a strip of orange- 
colored crepe paper around its neck. 

For making the banners: These are made 
of tagboard, or of heavy wrapping paper 3’ x 2’. 
Tack a strip of wood at the top of each and put 
ascrew_or tack in the middle of the wood. By 
this the ‘‘ banner” can be tied to the hook of a 
windo'y pole or to a tack in a broom handle. 
Have the pictures and lettering done in black, 
orange and yellow. The letters in “ Hallow- 
e’en, 1919,”’ may be cut from paper and pasted 
on the “banner,” Make a separate “banner” 
for each rhyme. 





Good-bye, good-bye to summer 
For summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away; 
But robin’s here in coat of brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin, dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late; 
’Twill soon be winter now; 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
O robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the failing of the year. — Sel. 


The Wind 


‘Which way does the wind come? 
Which way does he go? 

He rides over water, 
He rides over snow. 


Over wood, over valley, 
And o’er the rocky heights 
Where a goat cannot climb, 
He taketh his flight. 


He rages and tosses 
In every baie tree, 

If you look upward 
You plainly may see. 


But whence he does come 
And whither he goes 
There’s never a scholar 
In the world that knows.” 


Thousands of Census Jobs 
Open to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 

rtments. e 1920 .census opens up 
5000 clerical positions. Teachers are specially 
ittea not only to stand well on the examina- 
lions, but to receive quick advancement 
ter appointment. Those interested can 
ay free list of positions obtainable and 

sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. K221, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 
fo be announced any day now. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The magazine with a Vision. 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Your pupils soon lose interest 





In a book constantly in hand 

















a 








con THE REMEDY 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the lower grades. Long before the 
basic reader is finished many other simple books should be 
read. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while 
another, with practically the same vocabulary, brings fresh 
ideas and is vigorously attacked by the busy inquisitive 
little minds. 

Get a supply of Famous Five cent Classics and give your 
classes the benefit of frequent change of books. The cost 
is slight. Bright and interesting, every one. 























Our School Classics for the Lower Grades 


Five or More at Five Cents Each, postpaid 


(First Grade) 20. Stories from Garden and Field 
P 21. Stories from Garden and Field 
#sop’s Fables — 1 35. Story of Lowell 
ZEsop’s Fables — 2 36. Story of Tennyson 
Selections from AZsop — 2 42. Story of Whittier 
Buds 43. Story of Cooper 
Flower Friends — 1 44. Story of Fulton 
Butterfly’s Baby 48. Story of Eli Whitney 
Plant Babies _ 61. Story of Hawthorne 
Babes of the Woods 62. Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Babes of the Meadows 63. Story of Louisa Alcott 
Butterfly’s Home 64. Story of James Watt 
68. Story of the Norsemen 
69. Puss in Boots 
(Second Grade) 70. Story of Stephenson 
Little Red Riding Hood 71. Story of Irving 
Jack and the Bean Stalk 72. Story of Pocahontas — 
Roots and Stems 81. Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Bird Friends 120. Liberty Bell 
Flower Friends — 2 
Flower Friends — 3 (Fourth Grade 
Legends of the Springtime — 1 22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Crusoe — 1 82. Story of Holmes 
Crusoe — 2 83. Story of La Salle 
Crusoe — 4 : 89. Story of Longfellow 
Children of History — 2 90. De Soto 
Springtime 91. Marquette 
103. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland 
. 104. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland — 
(Third Grade) 105. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland — 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales — 1 106. ‘Stories and Rhymes of Birdland - 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales — 2 107. Storiesand Rhymes of Flower-land— 
Story of Bryant 108. StoriesandRhymes of Flower-land— 
Selections from Grimm — 1 125. Selections from Longfellow 
Selections from Grimm — 2 193. Joan of Arc 


(Seven cents each for less than five copies) 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston Chicago New York San Francisco 





Circulates in every state in the 
Union, Philippine. Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
Subscriptions $1.50 the year. 
foreign postage, 30 cents. Owned and published by the 


Canadian postage, 25 cents; 


| 
See 
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Am I My Sister’s Keeper? 


(Address before the Section of Deans of Women, Nationol Education Association) 
Annie Webb Blanton 
State Superintendet of Public Instruction of Texas 


Under the topic, “‘Am I My Sister’s 
Keeper?” I am to apply to-day an age- 
old question (1) to the obligation which 
the successful wage-earning woman of 
the” present owes to those who, in the 
past, have made possible her success, 
and (2) to the duty which she owes to 
her sister women less fortunate than 
herself. Shall a woman regard her own 
success aS an opportunity to aid in a 
great world’s movement towards democ- 
racy and progress or shall she view it 
from a narrow personal standpoint and 
use whatever power it may bring to 
further her own interests alone? 

I hold that the interests of man and 
woman are inseparable; that while man 
may have made this a man world, it was 
not so designed by the Creator; I hold 
that man cannot attain Ais highest de- 
velopment unless: woman keeps pace 
with’ his progress; the Creator did not 
make brains hereditary in the masculine 
line only; a man is more likely to inherit 
his mental ability from his mother than 
from his father. Woman cannot reach 
her highest development so long as she 
has no part in democracy, for so long 
will her ambitions be curbed and her 
initiative and originality crushed; - since 
there are few lines of endeavor in which 
autocracy has place forthese qualities 
in a woman. To my mind then, what- 
ever any woman can achieve towards 
the recognition of the work of woman- 
kind, is a step towards advancement 
of the human race. When we struggle 
to abolish sex distinctions in wage earn- 
ing and in government, we are acting 
on the same principle which the world 
war was fought to maintain -—that 
might and power do not constitute justice 
and right. 

Every woman who has achieved success 
as a wage-earner owes something to 
the past pioneers in democracy. What- 
ever may have been the courage, the 
talent, the struggles of her own §career, 
it was the daring, the perserverance, 
of her predecessors who made this career 
possible. Whenever she can convince 
her own small part of the world that a 
woman can be a success at any kind of 
public work, without losing any of the 
feminine qualities which both men and 
women hold precious, she is paying part 
of this debt; whenever she can aid and 
encourage others less fortunate then 
herself, to aspire along with her, she 
is proving herself worthy of the sacrifice 
which others have made, in order that 
opportunity might be here. Sometimes 
these less forunate wage-earners are 
cowardly because others, children or 
invalids, are dependent upon their efforts. 
Frequently they do not stand by a move- 
ment to secure better conditions for the 
whole Mass of women workers, because 
of a stronger sense of duty towards those 
who 100k to.them for bread and shelter. 

The spirit of democracy which Amer- 
ica cannot carry to other nations and 

















It seems 
next 


sweeping the world. 
almost certain that before the 
presidential election the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment will have become a part 


now 


of our Federal Constitution. But even 
with the ballot, the woman’s right to 
an fequal opportunity in the fields of 
industry and in the various professions 
is still to be established. There is, per- 
haps, no other line of work in which 
sex privilege is more firmly entrenched 
than in the teaching profession. Usually 
when this well-known fact is timidly 
brought to light in public assemblies, 
some one remarks in a tone of bland 
reproof, “Let us have no man-and- 
woman division in the teaching profes- 
sion.” There has always been a man- 
and-woman division in the teaching 
profession, but it has not been of woman’s 
making. It owes its origin to the 
obsolete prejudices of some _ superin- 
tendents and school boards Most 
women who have had to face the world 
alone, often with aliving to earn for others 
dependent upon them, have found them- 
selves up against a solid wall of sex prej- 
udice. It has, in effect, been said to 
them, “It makes no difference what 
ability you have nor how hard you may 
work, thus far you may go, and no farther 
— because you are a woman.” There 
are some of us who have climbed to the 
top of that wall, and we are stretching 
out our hands to those who are still 
struggling after us; and we shall never 
be satisfied until it is beaten down for- 
ever. 

The question is, how is that to be 
done? Ever since the time of Adam, 
one of men’s favorite diversions has 
been marking out woman’s sphere, and 
warning her eff his own preserves. The 
men of most of our country, like our- 
selves, were born to the old order of 


yet’ deny to the women of our ‘country is things. A man hates change more than 





does a woman. Frequently, in his mind, 
the old order is God’s order, and in 
maintaining it, he feels a sort of partner- 
ship with God. His attitude is like 
that of the little boy in a recent news- 
paper squib. 

An enthusiastic woman-suffrage worker 
was grieved when her young son declined, 
for several nights, to say his prayers 
with her, but said them with his father 
instead. She finally asked him the 
reason. He said: “Well, I thought 
God and us men ought to stick together.” 

This idea that God is with the estab- 
lished order of things is not  infre- 
quently typical of the masculine point 
of view. But every woman knows that 
even the most deeply rooted ideas may 
be changed if the efforts are made grad- 
ually and tactfully, and are kept up 
with untiring persistence. 

Unfortunately we still have some men 
like the crusty old bachelor in a story 
which I read recently. He was asked, 
“Do you believe that on election day 
women should be at the polls?” “Yes, 
sir, was his unexpected reply — “at 
both of them, North and South.” 

But this kind of specimen is rapidly 
becoming so rare, that his species will 
soon have to be cherished as a curiosity. 
Experience shows that each new priv- 
ilege granted to woman aids in the 
struggle for every other right, that each 
time that woman asks for representation 
and proves herself capable in adminis- 
trative affairs, a step forward has been 
taken. 

The great task before woman-kind 
to-day is to prove her right to any work 
which she claims, by performing its 
duties efficiently; to ask recognition 
of the work of all women, because that 
is a part of humanity’s progress; to 
secure representation of women in all 
lines in which they work, because that 
is apart of the task of breaking down sex 
prejudice. 

We must say to the world, “We want 
not only a brotherhood of men, but 4 
sisterhood of women. We want an esprit 
de corps in our sex which recognizes 
the responsibility of every woman to 
do her part towards the advancement 
of the whole body of women workers.” 


Most of you to whom I speak have 
the important duty entrusted to you 
of shaping the ideals of the young womaa 
of our country. Teach her that no 
woman achieves man’s respect who is 
a traitor to her own sex. Teacii her 
that one who labors with a.wholly selfish 
motive — who does not place above 


what may come to her personally from 
her efforts, the welfare and the advance- 
ment of all womankind, is an ingrate 
to the pioneers of the past who paved 
the way for her own achievemen and 
that she is a slacker in the battle for 
progress of the future. Teach her that, 
to do her full duty towards bot man 
and woman, she must be, in the highest 
sense, her sister’s keeper. 


Primary Education, October 1919 
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Parrot-like memorizing of facts is wrong! 





To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which 
he lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and 
name and locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing of such 
facts, at that age, can only result in harm. The facts. mean nothing and 
create a distaste for the work. 

We must start from home, from the environment of the child. We must 
build upon what has already become a part of his life. Definitions and 
disconnected facts cannot be assimilated. 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades. 








Many of the so-called primary geographies are really 
not primary. They present a multitude of facts the 
most of which are beyond the power of the child to com- 
prehend or retain. 


and the water in the basin or pond the ocean. Let us 
watch this natural reaching out and then we shall be 
prepared to aid it. 


If we use the term, nature study, for the most elementary 


Childhood is a period of active memory, but this is work in geograpghy, where the effort is not so much to 


no reason why we should attempt to cram the mind with 
details of geography. Facts themselves are of no value. 
It is only in their relations that they become significant. 

The mind expands as the experiences increase. What 
the child has seen and felt itself must be.the basis for 
an increase of knowledge. 

The home is a little world. Here in miniature are the 
features of the great world outside. The forms of land 
and water, the animals and plants, the occupations and 
industries of men are represented. When these are under- 
stood in their simple relations the child can reach out 
and take hold of what he has not seen, 


This work must be accomplished chiefly through the 
magination, an important factor in the education of 
children. In their play the piece of wood may be a ship, 


impart information as to cultivate clear and discrimi- 
nating observational powers, then the work of the third 
and fourth grades should be only an enlarged and ex- 
panded nature study. 


But whether we call it nature ‘or geography study, 
we should not forget the chief object to be accomplished. 

In Home Geography the author has attempted not 
to impart information as such, but to get at the meaning 
of phenomena by showing the relation existing between 
their various manifestations. Things have far more 
interest attached to them wheu we know their history; 
how they came to be as they are. 

The child wants to know the “why” of what he sees, 
and in the explanation of this “why” his imagination 
is developed and interest aroused as in no other way. 





There is a reason why ‘‘Fairbanks’ Home Geography”’ is so 
widely adopted for use as an introductory book in the 
lower grades and why it is so universally used by teachers. 





HOME GEOGRAPHY BY HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


PRICE SIXTY CENTS POSTPAID 


NEW YORK CHCAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 


means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


G6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


TE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° SS2°2% recon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE REGISTRATION 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sw you 


Recommends rr unt — graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts e country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


TEACHERS’ 
A her Our booklet ‘“‘Teaching as a Busi- 


AGENCY 
34th YEAR _ ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK P©0Ple. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Muxrorp, Prop. to school officials. 

















40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 




















Fifth A . cas PB 
wee 1 eit gaiding Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE Peyton Building 





ADDRESS of Application, etc., sent FREE, 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 


ANY OFFICE 











THURSTON TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
A 0 ES ARE BETTER THAN & t Ff 
Booklet 


Mor 





‘*How to Apply’’ 


Mich. Avi 


Write for our Free 


E.R. NICHOLS, Ph. D 4S Chicago, Ill 


A Peace Note ~ 


(Continued from page 536) : 


in what quarrel, must be for the good ci man: 


kind. Any other nation would ‘never have 
provoked the whole world against herselj 
would never have sought victory by any means. 
Behind all her follies and crimes lay the belief 
that Germans were born better, wise; and 
stronger than all-othet men; and this‘ belief * 
had been deliberately taught to thé German 


+ ° 4 . 
people for years. Now any English school boy 
can see the absurdity of it in,Germans, and the 


pass to which it has brought them; what he : 
needs to learn is the equal folly and danger of 
it for England and himself. The masters:jn 
our schools should never use that belief to make 
boys “keen”; if they do they are, indeed, 
playing with fire: They are doing evil that 
good may come; and we know that good does - 
not come of evilso done. The natura! boy or 
man is ready enough to believe in the superior- 
ity of his country or school, or of anything that 
is his, without any encouragement; and this 
belief does not make for righteousness or 


wisdom or even necessarily for. keenness, 
Men fight best for their country and play best 
for their school, not because they think it the 
best in the world, but because they love it; 
and this love does not make them boastful or 


quarrelsome. It makes them both gentle and 
brave. Further, it does not provoke against 
| them the enmity of other schools and coun- 
tries. Men who love their wives, boys who 
love their mothers, are not moved to boast that 
their wives or mothers are superior to any 
others. This love is too sacred to be expressed 
in boasting, yet it is the deepest of all; and we 
need to encourage the same sacred, quiet love 
of school and country. We need to be gentle- 
men in our patriotism as in our family affec- 


tions. And yet, so long have boys and men 
indulged their natural love of boasting under 
the guise of patriotism, that this seems to them 
often a cold and even a dangerous doctrine. 
It is a poor compliment we pay ourselves if we 
think that we would not fight for England 
unless we thought her the finest country in the 
world. Surely, if she were defeated, we should 
love her more than ever; if she were shamed, 
even, we should love her more than ever. She 
is our mother, and that is enough to make us 
love her. — London Times 





There’s a knowing little proverb 
From the nny land of Spain; 
But in Northland as in Southland 
Is its meaning clear and plain 
Lock it up within your heart, 
Neither lose nor lend it — 
Two it takes to make a quarrel 
One can always end it. —Sel 





If a task is once begun 
Never leave it till it’s done 
Be the labor great or smal! 
Do it well, or not at all. 
— Phoebe Cary 
Peace Opens Hundreds of 
Government Jobs for Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. The 1920 census opens 
up 5000 clerical positions.  Teach- 
ers are specially fitted not only t 
stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advaricement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free 
list of positions obtainable and free 


sample questions by dropping a posta 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. K220, 
Immediate action 5 


likely 


Rochester, N. Y. 
necessary as the examinations are 









6 


to be announced any day now 
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~BRADLEY 


TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


HELPS 

















Bradley’s ‘Phonetic Desk Card 








8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have ma+tered 
the simple phonograms and consonants. The card offers severa | 
hundred possible combinations and covers the simpie phonetic 
words taught during the first stages of the development ot read- 
ing. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 

tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing qual- 

ity. The box is made especially strong to withstand the con- 

stant handling and hard usage to which the “builder” box. 

is subjected. Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 








8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material 
for drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. The phonogramsare printed on hinged cards7 x8 inches. 
Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming three 
hundred and twenty word combinations. 
Price, per box. $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila stock, 

with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 

of numerals from 1 to 0 and su>-'y of mathematical denomi- 

nations. Put up in box made especially strong so that it will 

withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight,7 oz. 














Branch or agency near to you? 








Bradley Materials are the result of more than fifty years of constant study of 
primary school conditions and aims. Their value has oeen proven in extensive 
tests, made by progressive teachers in their daily work. They are recognized as 
the standard in all primary educational circles. Why be satisfied with inferior 
material whe a better quality is available and easily obtainable from a Bradley 











Word-Making Tablets 


H|.0 w| 


8404 This box contains a good selection of capitals, small 
letters and numerals in more prominent type than the rest of 
the series, printed on both sides of tablets an inch square and as- 
sorted as in fonts of type, for word-making. 

Price per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Stewart’s Number Matching Device 
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8018 A number matching outfit which can be used equally 

well as a game or as busy work for the teaching of numbers irom 

1 to 100. An interesting, simple method of number teaching. 
Price, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. 





Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners. 





8265 A unique number matching device including a card on 
the edge of which square notches are cut, the sections between 
the notches bearing answers to problems printed on small tablets 
which fit into the notched squares. 

By reversing the cards, the pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and fac- 
toring combinations from one to ten, are provided for. Put 
up in durable box. 

Price, $0:20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
‘Progressive Road to Reading.”’ 

Price, per box $0:15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request will place a copy on your desk. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


aid 


PHILADE.LPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Kansas City: Hoover Bres. 




















‘*Some People Brush Their Teeth as They Sweep— 
__ Leaving Little Piles of Rubbish in the Corners ote 


ser - to Brush “Your Teeth — 


— 

i LAP-DASH brushing allows food particles to stay 
; between the teeth. Decay sets in, protective 
‘ 
i 
t 


aa 


enamel is damaged, then a cavity appears. 


< 
* 


This page is a guide to the right way to clean the 
teeth. Mount it and hang it up to explain how the 
1. Cleaning the Ouse of Simplest rule is the best, and the most easily remem- 


the Upper Side Teeth bered: “BRUSH THE TEETH THE WAY THEY 
GROW” —from the gums; nof straight across. 


ee ial 
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' CET ails 
This series of photographs at a a ann aN 
MY 2. Cleaning the Inde of was posed especially for this a a 
se) the Upper Side Teeth announcement under the di- ays 

he rection of a dentist of long cown 
A i f experience. ye ee 
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5 Cleaning the Ouside of 1 Ais Chart is just one of the Colgate Class- 
the Upper Front Teh = srggm Helps for Dental Hygiene Lessons. 


To help you arouse and sustain interest in the sub- 


t 
} 
i 
P | 
v ject of “Good Teeth—Good Health” we freely offer 
€. 
v 
t 





4. Cleaning the Inside of YOU, as a teacher, the Colgate Educational Material 
the Upper Front Teeth which other educators write about enthusiastically. 
You will find many helpful ideas in them to awaken 

a new response to work-a-day hygiene lessons. 
This material consists of free trial tubes of Colgate’s 
"e) i. Cleaning the Tops of Ribbon Dental Cream, Reminder Cards for your 
Mae = Lover Side Teeth ry nils (instructive home reminders to brush the teeth), 
with other practical suggestions to aid you teach 

proper dental care. 


It is a rule of our Educational Department that these 
6. Cleaning the Colgate Class-room Helps can-be sent to an individual 
- Lower Front Teeth teacher only once in any school year. Only teachers 
actually in charge of a class are entitled to supplies. 


Solve the problem of 
enlivening your dental 
hygiene lesscns — send 

7. Cleaning the Inside of the corpen proper ly 
the Lower Front Teeth ‘ filled out, today. 


Dept. 
#7 199 Fulton St., N. LY. 
7 Tam a teacher in the 
4 school, 
4 District No............ hav--z in my 
direct charge...........0-c-0-« scholars. 
‘Will you please send me, free of charge 
@ for school work only, trial tubes an oo ree 
# winder cards for all my scholars? Yo 
7 refer to (name of School Superintendent or =a 
@ ver of School Board): 





7 Fee ER i nese asset eens ternereeeerncignamanen 


Ateacher comments: “‘1 if Town 
can sincerely say the les- 

soh was very impressive a, County State eS 
through your help.” on (If no Express Office in your town, write bere accurate express shippin address 
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